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Ir we consider the situation of the empire of Morocco, its proximity to 
the civilized communities of Europe, the value of the commercial relations 
it already sustains with them, and the vast resources of the country, which 
a properly directed spirit of enterprise might now easily and rapidly de- 
velop, it seems really astonishing that the commercial men of our country 
have hitherto, with a few fortunate exceptions, almost wholly neglected so 
promising a field for the exercise of that business tact and talent, which is 
gradually insuring them a trading pre-eminence in the most distant and 
barbarous countries in the world. ‘This neglect can only be accounted for 
by the scanty and unsatisfactory nature of our information respecting 
Maghrib el Acsa, or the extreme west, as the empire of Morocco is called 
by its inhabitants. Neither its vicinity to Europe, nor an active commerce 
carried on with it for many ages by the most enlightened European nations, 
have made them even moderately well acquainted witk the geography, the 
natural history, or the antiquities of one of the most interesting countries 
on the face of the globe. It has been justly observed by Mr. Matra, an 
English consul at Morocco, that there have been more books written on 
Barbary than on any other country, and yet there is no country with 
which we are so little acquainted. Since Mr. Matra’s time, a number of 
new books have appeared, but without affecting the truth of his observa- 
tion, or its applicability to the present time. In this country the ignorance 
is still more profound ; and it may be safely asserted that there is no coun- 
try, of the same extent and importance, of which our notions in respect to 
the nature of the government, the condition and habits of the people, the 
products of the soil, the physical geography of the country, the facilities 
for trade, and the character of the harbors and ports, are so very far from 
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the truth. Convinced that the subject is one that can be made of great 
importance to the commercial interests of the country, we propose to throw 
pant in a concise and cursory way, a few observations and reflections upon 
resources and facilities of Morocco, and to offer some 

aa ht improvement of the trade between the two countries. In 
order to . proper understanding of the latter part of the subject, it will be 
necessary to make some remarks upon those circumstances that exert an 
imajentios quisrolliog, det upon commerce; such as the nature of the 
government, character of the people, é&c.; and a full comprehension of 
our observations will be much facilitated by a reference to the following 
sketch of the coast, which we have thought it useful to subjoin : 
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The government of Morocco is generally supposed to be an unlimited 
despotism. This-is not exactly true. The power of the emporor is limit. 
ed in many particulars, and:-by a great: many circumstances, and is: very 
different in different parts of the empire. In some provinces his authority 
is readily acknowledged enacoleah in others only a nominal. obedienee. 
is rendered ; while in others, in the very heart of the country, he has not 
the slightest influence, and even his name is hardly known. All along 
the Atlantic coast, from the straits of Gibraltar to Mogadore, his authority 
is well-established. In the rich and populous district of Suse, he has not: 
much more than a nominal sovereignty ; and among the Berebber tribes 
of Mount Atlas, and in a large district situated directly between his two 
principal cities, Fas and Morocco, his power is held in the most perfect 
contempt. He is also controlled by public opinion, and the religious pre- 
judices of his people, which the most daring despot is forced to respect. 
Certain local customs and privileges also very much modify his power, 
in places where it is best established. In some parts, for instance, he can: 
permit the exportation of cattle and grain ; in others, it would so offend. 
the prejudices of the inhabitants, that he would not dare attempt it. From 
the town of Rabat it would be almost impossible to export sheep’ or cattle, 
which can be readily taken from Cassa Blanca and Mazagan to. the south, 
or from Tangier to the north. The despotism which reigns: in Morocco, 
although not perfectly unlimited, is, however, exceedingly simple in its- 
form, and for that reason offers fewer impediments to the progress of civil- 
ization, than would arise from a system of tyranny with a-more complex 
organization. If the emperor should choose to take any steps for the im- 


_provement of his people, he would meet but little of that kind of opposition 


which has so long thwarted the efforts of the Ottoman emperors. His 
authority is not shared with a mufti, or a religious body, like the Ulema ; 
and he would not be interrupted by the insolent pretensions of a privileged 
class of nobles and soldiery. May it not be hoped that an emperor will 
soon arise, who will take advantage of the favorable circumstances of his 
situation, and exercise his power for the redemption of a country which 
may otherwise, in a comparatively short space of time, stand an isolated 
monument of Mohammedan barbarism? The present emperor, Muley 
Abdrahaman, cannot be expected to do much good ; but he has the very 
considerable honor, for an emperor of Morocco, of not doing much harm : 
and it will be something for his reign that he has not impeded, by any 
active exertions, like his immediate predecessor, Muley Suleiman, the im- 
roving influence of a commerce, however feeble and miserably conducted. 
His eldest son, who has already been admitted to the honor of the um. 
brella, the exclusive privilege of imperial power, is: supposed to have a 
comparatively enlarged mind. He is about twenty-five years of age ; 
resides in vice-regal style in the old king-making city of Fas; and, al- 
though the succession is generally very uncertain, will most probably, 
without difficulty, step into his father’s place. 
The population of Morocco, according to Count Graberg de Hempso,* 





* Cavalier Count James Graberg de Hemso, author of Speechio Geografico e Statis. 
tico dell’ Impero di Morocco, written in Italian, and published at Genoa. The count is 
a Swede, and formerly resided at Tangier, as chargé d'affaires of Sweden, and diplo. 
matic agent for Sardinia. In 1822, he was unceremoniously ejected from the country 
by the then emperor, Muley Suleiman. It had been represented to the emperor, that the’ 
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and other authors, cunsists of four distinct races, viz: Amazirgs, Moors, 
Arabs, and Jews. The Amazirgs, or Mazirgs, M. de Hemso observes, are 
the direct descendants of the most ancient inhabitants, not only of Maghrib 
el Acsa, but even of all Northern Africa, from the banks of the Nile. A 
writer, however, in the London Quarterly, questions whether they ever 
occupied this extent of territory. The Amazirg tribes extended from th» 
Atlantic ocean to Sewah, or the oasis of Jupiter Ammon ; but of their 

nt residence eastward of this or on the Nile, (the irruptions of 
predatory tribes being left out of consideration,) there is no historical evi. 
dence. They were also the original inhabitants of the Canary islands, and 
furnished the mummies which have frequently been found in the caves of 
Teneriffe. It is by them also that the great desert of Sahara is peopled. 
The chief Amazirg tribes now dwelling in Morocco, are the Berebbers. 
and Shelluhs; the former occupying the hills in the northern part, and 
extending eastward towards Algiers; the latter spreading from the neigh- 
borhood of Mequinez. It has been a subject of much dispute whether 
there is any radical difference in the language of these two tribes. Mr. 
Jackson maintains that they are perfectly distinct. M. de Hemso, on the 
other hand, asserts their close resemblance. He says: “ A Spanish priest 
in Tangier who, in his various journeys through Maghrib el Acsa, had 
often spent the night among the Shelluhs of Beni Hassan and Temsna, 
and who had also had much intercourse with the Berebbers, with whose 
language he was tolerably well acquainted, assured me, that between these 
two dialects there is at least as much resemblance as between English 
and Low Dutch. With respect to the characters of the two tribes, he 
used to say that the Shelluhs appeared to him to be the Prench of Maghrib, 
and the Berebbers the Belgians.” The question of language is, however, 
unimportant to our present purpose, and we must leave the Maroqueen 
philologists to settle the question among themselves. 

The next to the Amazirgs, in point of numbers, are the Moors. It is 
generally conceded that they are the descendants of the Moors who were 
driven out of Spain after the conquest of Granada. They are by far the 
most interesting class, in a commercial view. They are much the largest 
proportion of the population of the cities and seaports. They hold all the 
offices, and it is with them that the merchant comes directly in contact. 
A knowledge of their character is, therefore, essential for any one having 
dealings with them; a knowledge which, in some instances, has been 
pretty dearly bought. M. de Hemso draws a pretty highly-colored, but 
tolerably correct picture of them. He says: “I who, during a period of 
twelve years, have lived among and dealt with Moors, of various districts, 
and who have studied with attention their character and dispositions, can 
conscientiously assert, that their character is made up of every thing that 





count had, in some European publication, spoken disparagingly of his government ; in 
addition to which the count had the audacity to ask payment for twenty gans, which, at 
the emperor’s order, he had procured from Sweden. A party of soldiers made their ap- 
pearance at the Swedish consulate just at dark, and, without allowing the count a single 
moment for any kind of preparation, hurried him down to the water-port, and despatch. 
ed him in a boat for Gibraltar. The count and his nation were compelled to pocket the 
affront. This anecdote illustrates the improvement which has within a few years taken 
place in the diplomatic intercourse of the country. An emperor of Morocco would not 
new dare to think of committing such an outrage. 
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is meanest and vilest in the heartof man. They are now, and will be for 

to come, exactly the same barbarians they were in the days of Sal- 
Just and Procopius: that is to say, they are fickle, perfidious, cruel, and 
incapable of being restrained either by fear or kindness. Even their 
countenance has in it something sinister and revolting, which cannot be 
contemplated without an involuntary shudder.” This is certainly not very 
flattering ; but it is impossible to deny that it is pretty nearly true. The 
worthy count has, perhaps, iaid on the color a little too thick in some 
places; but then he had had twelve years experience, ending in a gross 
outrage, and a regular swindle of twenty pieces of cannon by the imperial 
Diddler, and a little exaggeration can be readily pardoned. He ought not, 
however, to have been quite so indiscriminate in his denunciations. The 
truth is, that the varieties in the character of the people, in the different 
districts into which the country is divided, is one of the most important 
elements in the calculation of the prospects of mercantile success—an 
element which has hitherto been entirely overlooked in the general and 
sweeping abuse of common superficial observers. True it is, that as a 
nation, the Moors are the most perfectly demoralized people upon the face 
of the globe, with the exception, perhaps, of their brethren in the other 
Barbary states. The most atrocious and disgusting vices are the common 
practice; and their utter contempt of truth, and of the commonest prin- 
ciples of honesty, has been and is the theme of all whe have come in con- 
tact with them. But it must be observed, that there are different degrees 
of depravity in different districts, and that a thorough knowledge of these, 
and of the local characteristics of particular towns or provinces, will very 
much qualify our notions upon the subject. Take, by way of illustration, 
the town of Rabat. This city is situated on the Atlantic coast, between 
Cape Spartel and Mogadore, at the mouth of the river Bure-greb. It is 
directly opposite the town of Salle, once so celebrated for its corsairs, but 
which has now fallen into decay, partly from the suppression of its pirati- 
cal trade, partly from the filling up of its side of the harbor with sand, 
brought down and deposited by the river, and partly from the superior 
activity and enterprise of its rival, Rabat. Salle, half in ruins, is now 
scantily inhabited by a miserable, Christian-hating, bigoted population. 
It is impossible for a Christian to set foot within the town, even under the 
protection ef Moorish guards; and the traveller arriving by land, is com- 
pelled to make a detour round the walls to:reach the ferry, from fear of 
being stoned ; and even then he will be fortunate if he escapes insult from 
the Salle wagabonds surrounding the boats on the beach. On crossing 
the river, a distance of less than a quarter of a mile, the change is found 
to be very great. Rabat is a large and flourishing town, of about twenty- 
five thousand inhabitants. The native bigotry and ferocity of the people 
have beenqualified by the residence among them of a number of Moorish 
merchants, who are in the habit of making frequent expeditions to Gibral- 
‘tar, Marseilles, Genoa, and Leghorn, and who, by their intercourse with 
Européans, have become disabused of some of their prejudices, accustomed 
to the sight of Christians, and polished into a toleration of the refinements 
and habits of civilized life. Rabat has also some political privileges pecu- 
liar to itself, the remains of the customs and laws by which it was govern- 
ed two or three centuries since, when it existed as a kind of republic, 
varying its degree of independence from time to time, as it was more or 
less able to resist the encroachments of the kings of Fas or Morocco. 
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There ‘exists a peculiar institution, or society, in this city, which we be- 
lieve has. coo amen gerry writer. It is called the Itarbane, 
romney h called the Forty, numbers several 
ts. objet i in case of the emperor’s death, or any political 
convulsion, ‘to the Jaws, to protect the persons and property of the 
yan es mage ne upon such occasions, are 
ys committed ip other cities. Should a Bis occur any political diffi- 
Saitaadebmetee possession of the city, place sentinels in all the 
streets, prevent the assembling of mobs, and punish, with the severest 
, any infraction of ‘their regulations. Owing to this custom, E/ 
or that quarter .of the city devoted to the Jews, has never been 
pillaged-—e thing that cannot be said of any other city in the country. Alt 
the members of this Itarbane are highly respected and respectable, and the 
meanest of them.ere treated by the bashaw and his officers with the high- 
est consideration. Property in Rabat is probably as safe as in any city 
of Europe. How erroneous is it then, to include in one sweeping denun- 
ciation, towns and provinces which differ so much from each other in 
social and political characteristics—or to consider as universal many of the 
obstacles to commercial —— which are, in a great measure, depend. 
ent upon Jocal circumstances ! 

“Tn addition to these:two classes of inhabitants, there are quite a number of 
Arabs, chiefly Bedwins, who inhabit the sun-burnt plains of Maghrib. ‘They 
live in low, black tents, generally grouped together into a small village, or 
douah, of three or four hundred iniabicente: They raise a }ittle grain, but 
their chief dependence is upon their flocks. When the land is exhausted 
in .one place, they readily strike their tents. and seek a new place to en- 

; and, in the course of their wanderings, undergo hardly any change 
either in manners or language.” It is from them that some of the prin- 
cipal-articles of trade, as wool, wax, and sheep-skins, are obtained. 

The Jews are the next most numerous class. They are chiefly the de- 
scendants.of those who were driven out of Spain. Although kept in the 
most degrading subjection to the Moors, the greater part of the trade of the 
country is in their hands; from which, however, owing to the exactions 
of the government, very few amass any wealth. The Jews who dwelt 

the Berebbers of Mount Atlas, and who are supposed to have been 
established in the country from remote antiquity, ry tl a comparatively 


happy Jot. They are generally agriculturists, and in freedom and 
Phe following is M. de Hemso’s summary of the whole population : 





. Berebbers, . . .- . . . + . 2,300,000 
AOS, Delite” =, SS. 1,480,000 
Moors, Ludaya, Arabs, &., . . . . . . . 3,550,000 
Bedwin, and other Pure Arabs, o 2s», 2 » $40,000 
Jews, . ee wate 5 je ak) ial 

RG, (RS On BaP aE ue ae yung eau ae 120,000 
fn oe ee 300 
MOP, io 8 fo 8 we 8p te 8 pd 200 

Total, . . . . . 8,500,000 


‘This estimate is undoubtedly exaggerated. A writer in the London 
Quarterly thinks, and probably with justice, that Balbi’s estimate of six 
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millions, and Lieut. Washington’s five or six millions, is abundantly high. 
At best such estimates must be but the purest conjecture. : 
One of the greatest difficulties in the way of trade with Morocco, is the 
want of safe harbors for vessels of a large size. Our seamen have a per- 
fect horror of the North African coast, and the less they know of it the 
greater their dread. The freight on a cargo of wool from Ma to 
ogadore, will be at least fifty cents per quintal more than from Gibral- 
tar, the same distance ; and many vessels it would be impossible to charter 
‘at any price. This difficulty would have been‘before this entirely obvia- 
ted, were ‘it not for the absurd quarantine laws of Gibraltar, which amount, 
during a great part of the year, to an almost entire prohibition of the trade 
in ‘small vessels, which would otherwise be carried on, and which would 
make that port the depot for the commerce of Morocco. Were it not for 
the quarantine of some articles, and the refusal of admission to others that 
happen to be pronounced particularly susceptible, by an ignorant board of 
health officers, the exports of Morocco could be easily taken, as, in de- 
spite of this great disadvantage, they are to some extent now, in feluccas, 
mesticos, and other lateen craft, to Gibraltar, and there transhipped into 
larger vessels for distant ports. These small boats could enter ports in- 
accessible to larger vessels—could find many places of safety in bad 
weather—could lie much nearer the shore, which, in ports like Mogadore, 
Saffe, and Mazagan, would diminish the trouble and danger of loading— 
and could pick up their cargoes at the most convenient points on the coast, 
But several articles of the highest importance are not allowed to be landed 
at all, and many articles are strictly quarantined—wool, for instance, is 
strictly excluded ; and a single Moorish sash, or piece of cloth, on board 
a market-boat from Morocco, will quarantine the unlucky boat, cargo, pas- 
sengers, and crew. The utility of quarantine, in any quarter of the world, 
and under any circumstances, is exceedingly doubtful ; but it is particu. 
larly absurd in this case, as it is enforced simply to guard against nothing. 
What can be more ridiculous than that, because they have, two or three 
times, had yellow fever at Gibraltar, precautions should be taken against 
the plague, which, in Morocco, they have not had for many years; and 
which, now ‘that the overland communication with Egypt is broken up, 
they may never have again? Notwithstanding its manifest absurdity and 
inconvenience, however, it is idle to expect a reformation in this matter 
for many years; and any trade we may have with the empire of Morocco, 
unless some new plan can be devised, will have to encounter all the disadvan- 
tages of its ports. These, however, are not nearly so great as is generally 
supposed, It cannot be denied, that those on the Atlantic coast are very 
far from being perfectly safe ; but their character has been to some extent 
misrepresented, and their dangers exaggerated. Proper prudence and 
nd-tackle, are all that is necessary to make some of the worst 
roadsteads of the coast fully equal to many in different parts of the world, 
which enjoy a comparatively respectable character for safety and facility 
of access. Let these dangers, however, be estimated at their true value, 
and they will always be a great drawback upon commercial enterprise. 
Mogadore is the most southern port of the empire, and the one that has 
for a number of years enjoyed the most trade. We quote the observations 
respecting it, of the late well-known Capt. Riley, who was of course well 
qualified to judge. “The harbor spreads itself before the town to the 
south, and is shielded from the sea by an island about two miles long and 
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half a mile abroad, only distant from the water-port point about five hun- 
dred yards. Between the island and water-port vessels enter, keeping the 
island side close on board, until they run down half the length of it, when 
they may anchor in two and a half fathoms, at low water, within a cable’s 
length of the island, and with good cables and anchors, ride safe during 
three quarters of the year. In the months of December, January, and 
February, strong gales prevail from the westward, which heave in such 
heavy swells ted tee two ends of the island, that what seamen call the 
send, or swing of the sea, breaks the strongest cables, and forces all the 
vessels in port on shore.” But a year since, the truth of the captain’s 
observations was abundantly proved in the case of his own vessel, the brig 
William Tell, in which he traded for several years with Mogadore. She 
was forced on shore, a complete wreck ; and a French vessel of war, that 
was in the harbor at the time, escaped the same fate only by getting out 
six anchors, and throwing her guns overboard ; and even then she was so 
strained, that she was compelled to go to Cadiz for repairs. 

Saffe is the next port of any consequence. It is formed by the projec- 
tion of Cape Cantin. The bay is spacious, and pretty well protected from 
the winds by the Cape; but the anchorage is very bad, and vessels have 
to lie pretty well out from land. The landing is troublesome, as the surf 
generally rolls in strong to the beach. Loading a cargo is of course no 
easy matter. 

Mazagan is safe in the summer months, but it is ineffectually sheltered 
in winter, and a ledge of rocks is apt to receive vessels exposed to a gale 
from the southwest. Like Saffe, loading is sometimes exceedingly difficult. 

At Da el beda the landing is better, but it is safe only in the summer 
months. 

Fidallah is comparatively safe, even in winter, being sheltered by a 
peninsula which has been frequently called an island; but the landing is 
bad, and with much wind perfectly impossible. 

Rabat, Marmora, and Larache, once famous ports, are all closed up by 
bars, which will admit the passage of small vessels only. At Rabat the 
bar is very narrow, and vessels of nine feet draft, by watching their oppor- 
tunity, can pass it. and when once in are perfectly safe, and lie directly 
alongside of a ledge of rocks making a kind of natural dock. 

But if the Atlantic coast is but poorly provided with harbors, the same 
complaint cannot be made respecting the small portion of the northern ~ 
shore which is washed by the straits of Gibraltar. Tangier is one of the 
most convenient and secure harbors in the neighborhood of the straits. It 
is in many respects far superior to the bay of Gibraltar, and yet is most 
carefully eschewed by vessels of both our commercial and national marine. 
Capt. Riley says, “ Taneter bay is the best harbor in the Moorish domin- 
ions, its bottom is clear, and it might contain at one time a thousand large 
vessels, which would ride in safety, being sheltered from all but the north- 
erly winds, which have only the rake of the breadth of the strait, and the 
holding ground is excellent.” Were it not that the province ot El Garb 
surrounding Tangier is unproductive of most of the articles required for ex- 
port, and that there are no roads through it to the more fertile provinces of 
the south, Tangier would be one of the principal cities of the empire, and 
the centre of all its trade. It has been distinguished from the earliest time as 
a commercial city, and for the advantages of its harbor. Under the Phe- 
nicians it was a great trading mart, second only to Carthage. It preserved 
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the character of its port up to its desertion by the English in the time of 
Charles II. By the Portuguese it was frequently attacked, but without 
success. In 1470 the Portuguese. made an attack upon Azila, a town 
about twenty miles south of Tangier, and carried it by storm. The Moors 
were seized with a panic upon the receipt of the news, and the inhabitants 
of Tangier, which had hitherto been reputed impregnable, abandoned the 
town, which was quietly taken possession of by a detachment of Portu- 
guese. It was given to the ys as a dowry for Catherine of Portugal, 

ween of Charles II., and by them retained about twenty years. The 

oors, however, gave them so much trouble that it was evacuated, and a 
fine mole of eighteen hundred feet in length was blown up. The founda- 
tions of this mole are still’above low water, and afford considerable protec- 
tion to small vessels, After the desertion of the English the reputation of 
the bay declined—until, within a few years, the English and French naval 
officers have found that it is as comfcrtable a place to lie in as is required. 
Unfounded notions of foul ground, bad anchorage, and heavy swells, will, 
however, probably render it for years a bugbear to our service. 

But what, perhaps more than all other circumstances combined, has 
hampered trade, and prevented an extension of the commercial relations 
of Morocco, are the heavy and fluctuating duties levied at the caprice of 
the emperor upon the principal articles of export. It has not unfrequently 
been the case that merchants have been suffered to purchase largely under 
one tariff, and have then been compelled to pay an increased duty before 
their property would be allowed to be embarked. This has been attempt- 
ed not more than two or three years since in the case of a large quantity 
of grain, which, under the influence of the demand for it in England, had 
been purchased by agents of European houses. A spirited remonstrance 
from the consular corps, however, convinced the emperor of the impossi- 
bility of any longer continuing the system of seducing merchants into the 
purchase of the products of the country for exportation under one rate of 
duties, and then extorting more money from them by an arbitrary and 
sudden increase of tax. Barbaric pride has suffered such a blow by the 
capture of Algiers ; the entire decay of their naval power, which once 
carried terror to all the Mediterranean coasts ; and by the more manly 
and decided tone which has been assumed by the representatives of Chris- 
tian nations, that the merchant has not nearly so much danger to appre- 
hend from the capricious exercise of despotic power, and the uncertainty 
and variableness of commercial regulations. The present emperor, Muley 
Abdrahaman, is by no means a man of enlarged views, but he has had the 
advantage of having been, during the reign of his uncle Muley Suleiman, 
at the head of the customhouse at Mogadore, and he understands the fact 
pretty well that too many exactions will diminish instead of increasing his 
revenue. His chief vice, in the eyes of his subjects, is avarice; but this 
makes him, as far as he knows how, a patron and encourager of trade. 
It acts as a counterpoise to his religious and political bigotry, which would 
otherwise lead him to carry out the principles of Muley Suleiman, who 
openly avowed his determination to cut off all communication with Chris- 
tians, and to keep his subjects as pooras possible. Of a mild, quiet dispo- 
sition, Muley Abdrahaman carefully eschews, where it is possible, any 
political or commercial! difficulties, either with his own subjects or with 
foreigners ; and, as compared with his whimsical predecessors, he may be 
said to be free from caprice. The fact is, that within a few years past, 
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both the rulers and the e, especially of the towns, have undergone a 
‘considerable tomer eee Par: The tone of public opinion has 
‘altered, and a of relationship with Christian countries is beginning 
‘to be perceptible. residence among them of foreigners for commer. 
cial “8 say wm ‘is not merely tolerated but desired, and a th ‘the hatred 
of Chri is just as strong, it is not so openly and generally expressed. 
The commerce of this empire, as it is at present conducted, is princi. 
‘pally in the hands of the Jews, although in some of the towns there are 
quite a number of Moorish merchants. The Moors have naturally a 
turn for trade, but it is impossible for them to successfully compete 

with their Jewish rivals, who have in several particulars very decided ad. 
vantages. ‘The cunning rascality and faithlessness of the Jew merchants 
of Barbary has into a proverb; and notwithstanding the endeavors 
of their Moorish masters to emulate them, they are likely to remain unsur- 
But with all their skill and industry they very seldom get rich ; 

or ifthey do, it is very seldom that they keep their wealth. The emperor 
in the end generally proves to much for them. Very few of them com. 
mence with any capital of their own. It is always borrowed from the 
emperor, who loans it in sums of from one to ten thousand dollars, and 
generally without interest. The only consideration for it is, that the bor. 
rower shall “ make business,” as the phrase is, for the customhouse, and 
the only security is the power of the emperor to come down at any mo-. 
ment upon his debtor, and squeeze principal, interest, profits and all out of 
him ; when, if he yields pretty well, the emperor will perhaps set him up in 
business again, again to go through the same process. ‘The greater facility 
with which this system is carried on with the oppressed and degraded Jews 
renders it almost impossible for his Moorish subjects to obtain the same 
favors, and they are therefore compelled to trade upon their own capital. 
The Jew, with his borrowed capital, is compelled to “make business,” 
without any regard to the demands of trade or the state of the markets. 
He must buy and sell even if he is sure of a loss, and in many cases he is 
not allowed to dispose of, to any one in the country, articles he may have 
collected for export. He must by them himself, so as to pay the ex- 
port duty into the customhouse. If he does not, he is accused of not 
“‘ making business,” and orders are at once issued to have him squeezed. 
There are, however, some Jewish agents for foreign houses, who are 
rather more independent, but even they are subject to many exactions and 
restrictions, and are often called upon for contributions, in the shape of 
presentsto bashaws and other officials. But by far the most independent busi- 
ness men are the few Christian merchants who have stationed themselves at 
several points on the coast. Of these the principal is the well known 
English and Americal vice-consul, Mr. Willshire. He has been largely 
engaged ina lucrative business for a number of years. In connection with 
a house in the city of New York, he has been doing a good deal in wool, 
sheep-skins, and oil, which it is supposed has been very profitable. There 
are two or three other Christians in the same place. At Mazagan, a Euro- 
pean has recently established himself, where he acts as American vice-consul, 
and agent for a wealthy merchant in Gibraltar, At Rabat and Tangier 
there has resided for several years a Mr. Ray, the representative of a 
wealthy French house of Marseilles, who has been doing a very large busi- 
ness, principally in wool and wax. At Larache and Tetuan there are 
also several Christians who officiate as consular and commercial agents. 
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They do‘a small business in wax, coarse wool, and oak bark for tanning. 
Tetuan was formerly the residence of the corps of consuls-general, but in 
1770, an Englishman having killed'a Moor, the Europeans were ordered 
to quit the place. The consuls have since resided in Tangier.* 

the amount of trade that Morocco carries on with the whole world, 
it is impossible to arrive at any very accurate conclusion. A table quoted 
in a number of this magazine, (Vol. 3. No. 6, p. 554,) states the imports 
of English goods at £74,000. This estimate must be much too low, although 
we have no data at hand from which we can prove the fact. In 1836 the 
commerce of Morocco with France amounted to between 7 and 8,000,000 
of francs. But to avoid the tediousness of statistical details, which at best 
are purely conjectural, we shall pass over the discrepant statements of dif- 
ferent observers, and confine ourselves to a few practical remarks upon 
the more important articles of traffic. 

The principal articles of import are English cotton manufactures, wool- 
Jen cloth, iron, tea, sugar, raw silk, and cochineal. ‘This last is an impe- 
rial monopoly : no one is allowed to import it but the emperor, or to sell 
it but his immediate agents ; and as it is essential in the manufacture of the 
Fas cap, and in the coloring of the fine Morocco leather, he contrives to 
make a profit of five or six hundred per cent. Sulphur and powder are 
also prohibited articles. Iron bearsa duty of $2 50 per cwt., and raw silk 
fifty cents per pound. The duty on all other articles is ten per cent ad 
valorem. Of the cotton goods, such as common white muslins, nankeens, 
&c., of which a large amount is used, the principal part is English, although 
the Moors have a strong prejudice in favor of American manufactures. 
They have an idea that American cottons are made from cotton which has 
never been pressed into a bale, and that they are much stronger and more 
durable. So common is this notion that the English have found it conve- 
nient to stamp their cotton goods, intended for the Morocco market, with 
the word American, in Arabic characters. The Moors are great con- 
sumers of tea and sugar. Contrary to the custom of the Mohammedans of 
the Levant, they never drink coffee. ‘Tea is the favorite beverage, and to 
be palatable it must be made thick with sugar. Indirectly, through Gibral- 
tar, they take from us quite an amount of these articles. 

The principal exports from Morocco are wool, oil, wax, leather, goat- 
skins, almonds, gums, cattle, and grain. Of these, woolf is the most impor- 
tantarticle. It is produced in every part of the empire ; but the finest, and 
that which best bears exportation to this country, is grown in the province 
of Tediar. Next in quality is the wool of Temsna. That which grows 
in the northern province of the empire, or El Garb, of which Tangier is 
the port, is coarse and difficult to obtain. By a reference to the map it 





* 'The diplomatic relations of Christian countries with this empire are kept up by 
means of consuls.general, who, as diplomatic agents, receive salaries,and are not allowed 
to engage in business. Their whole number at present is fourteen. Russia and Prus. 
sia are the only nations who have no representatives. Seme of them have the dignity 
of chargé d'affaires, and all of them, except the United States consul, have large salaries, 
and an allowance for vice-consul, secretary, &c. The presence of the consuls and 
numerous dependents makes Tangier quite like a Christian town. 

+ The wools of Morocco are the finest of Africa. The country being in certain parts 
cool and mountainous, it produces wool as fine as any part of Spain, and some districts 
tival in quality the fleeces of Saxony.—Dictionnaire du Commerce. 
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will be readily perceived that Rabat would be the nearest and most natura! 
depot for the wool of Tedla and Temsna, were it not for the bar at the 
mouth of its port. The Arabs would much prefer to bring their wool to 
Rabat. As it is, they are compelled to pass by Rabat, and striking the 
coast in the neighborhood of Fedallah and Dar el Beider, proceed along 
south to the markets of Mazagan and Mogadore. Could the bar at Rabat 
be removed, it would soon take to itself all the business. It is impossible 
to bring wool from these provinces to any point further north than this 
town, To reach Tangier for instance, it must, owing to the rivers and 
robber tribes, pass through Rabat, and this the authorities of that city will 
never allow. Even if they would, however, it would be perfectly impossible 
to transport wool through the province of El Garb, owing to the expense. 
Roads there are none, except mere mule-tracks, and bridges are unknown, 
so that at some seasons the communication is entirely intercepted, and at 
all times is tedious and difficult. This fact is of importance, as it will fur- 
nish the ground-work for a suggestion, which, if carried into practice, will 
have the effect to obviate the difficulty of the bar at Rabat, and completely 
revolutionize the trade of the coast. Thirty years ago, in Mr. Jackson’s 
time, an extensive trade was carried on in this article. ‘The demand for 
it was so great, that representations were made to the then emperor that 
wearing apparel of the Barbary manufacture was rising in value, in conse. 
quence of the unlimited exportation of wool, and an order was in conse. 
quence issued prohibiting it. This put a stop to the trade. Within a few 
years it has revived again, and has rapidly increased, until, according to 
an estimate of our own, it amounts, at the low piices of seven dollars and 
eight dollars per quintal, to $600,000 yearly. The duty is quite heavy, 
amounting to four dollars and two pounds of powder* per quintal. For- 
merly the duty was much less, but owing to the competition of the mer- 
chants who have endeavored to obtain, by higher bids, the exclusive pri- 
vilege of exportation for particular ports, it has been gradually raised. In 
1836, when the duty was three dollars and four pounds of powder per 
cwt., Mr. Ray, the head of the French house in Rabat, visited the em- 
peror with the richest presents, and making an offer of four dollars and 
two pounds of powder, succeeded in obtaining a short-lived monopoly for 
Rabat. He exported under this contract about 10,000 quintals. Since 
then the duty has been definitely fixed at the same rate. A goed deal of 
wool is taken out of the country on the skin. The duty upon the skin is 
six dollars per cwt. From fifteen to eighteen skins make a quintal, and 
each quintal yields about forty-five pounds of fine wool. 

Olive oil is the next most valuable article of export, particularly to this 
country. It is strong, -dark, and rancid, and is fit only for manufacturing 
purposes. ‘This is perhaps not so much the fault of the olive as of the 
methods by which it is prepared. No care is taken in collecting the olives. 
They are beaten from the trees with poles, as in Portugal and Spain, suffer- 
ed to lie on the ground in heaps until half putrified, then put in uncleaned 
presses, and the oil squeezed through the filthy residuum of former years. 
Good table oil might be made if care was taken, as in Florence and Lucca, 





* The exaction of duty in the form of powder is a kind of compromise with Moorish 
bigotry. If the Christians are allowed to carry off grain, wool, &c., by which they may 
be nourished and protected, they are compelled to pay in powder, by which, perhaps 
some day, Allah willing, they may be destroyed. 
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to pick the olives without bruising them, and to press only those that were 
sweet and sound. But such oil would but ill suit the palate of a Maro- 
queen, accustomed to drink by the pint and the quart the rancid product 
of his country. 

Wax is an important article of export. The price varies from nine dollars 
to eleven dollars per cwt., but it has to bear an enormous duty of ten dol. 
lars a quintal. ‘This makes it a good article for smuggling, or for bribery 
through the customhouse, an operation that is very extensively performed. 
It is principally sent to Italy and France ; some of it, however, finds its way 
to this country, and we noticed recently the arrival of a quantity (probably 
intended for transhipment) from Mazagan. 

Morocco leather, for which this country has been so famous, is now al- 
most gi¥en up, as an article of export. It has not been able to bear the 
competition of the English and French manufacture, owing to the high duty 
of twenty-five cents ; and it has been found much more profitable to take out 
the raw goat-skins, some of which find their way to this country. Noth- 
ing, however, that is produced in any other country can equal in brilliancy, 
softness, and strength the Morocco leather ; and if the subject should ever 
be brought directly under the observation of American enterprise, this 
leather would no doubt become an exceedingly profitable subject of trade. 
The finest skins can be purchased for ten dollars per dozen, and the duty 
upon them there would not be much difficulty in entirely evading. 

The only other articles that are of any importance to the trade with the 
United States, are almonds, dates, madeira nuts, ostrich feathers, ivory, 
gum, and leeches. Of these last we receive an immense number under 
the name of Portuguese and Spanish leeches.. The emperor disposes of 
the exclusive privilege of buying the leeches which are brought to the 
towns of Larache, Tangier, and Tetuan, for six thousand dollars. Small 
boats from Malaga, Gibraltar, Cadiz, and Lisbon, receive these leeches at 
about $4 50 per thousand, and take them to their respective ports, where 
they are transhipped for the United States and South America, and become 
the Portuguese and Spanish, and in some cases, the Swedish leeches of 
the trade. 

The exportation of grain varies with the demand for it in the English 
market. Cattle are only taken for the supply of Gibraltar. The duty is 
stated at ten dollars a head. The English have, however, a contract with 
the emperor, by which they are allowed to take from the port of Tangier 
2000 head at four dollars. The authorities of Gibraltar dispose of the 
contract for the supply of the truops to the lowest bidder, and give in this 
privilege ; but the emperor nearly neutralizes it by disposing of the exclu- 
sive privilege of buying all the cattle for exportation, in the northern half 
of the kingdom, to one of his own subjects. The Moor buys up all the 
cattle that are to be exported, and the Gibraltar contractor is compelled to 
buy of him. This has led to many attempts to bring cattle from Mazagan, 
a point on the coast beyond the Moorish monopolist’s jurisdiction, but the 
uncertainty of the voyage, with the small-sized, miserable Spanish lateen 
sailing vessels, prevents its being done successfully. Gibraltar has, there- 
fore, to be supplied principally from Tangier, from which place several 
thousand head, besides those necessary for the garrison, are taken for the 
supply of the town. 

Besides the articles which we have mentioned, Morocco produces a 
zamber of manufactures which, under proper circumstances, might be 
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profitably exported, with which nothing has hitherto been done. Morocco 
the finest and most beautiful reed matting, and a cheap kind of 
woollen cloth, admirably adapted for sailors’ shirts and jackets, would un. 
doubtedly pay a good profit. At present they are not even thought of. 
Bs = has been said, it is very evident that ve commercial capa. 
ilities:of this empire are much greater than is generally supposed. That 
they have net. been more thoroughly pa fai is greatly owing to the 
general ignorance and prejudice prevailing upon the subject, as much as 
to'the moral and physical obstacles which we have already considered. 

The people in whose hands is the chief business, are incapable of con. 
ceiving any thing beyond the usual routine. Lazy, ignorant, jealous, and 
prejudiced, they look upon any innovation, or any exhibition of energy 
and enterprise, with syspicion and contempt. And in this they age fully 
equalled by the Pam Portuguese sailors, who principally visit their 
ports. Of the-value ef time they have no idea, and it will frequently take 
a Jewish merchant as,long to ship two or three bales of wool, as would 
answer with us to freight a frigate. Even the very few Europeans who 
are engaged in trade, and have an opportunity of knowing the resources of 
the country, soon imbibe the same notions, and satisfied with what is, seem 
never to have entertained an idea of what might be. Could American en- 
terprise be directed into this promising field, there can be no doubt that it 
would reap an abundant reward. To an American there would present 
themselves so many new, active, and energetic ways of doing business, 
instead of the old dilatory and circuitous system, that he could not fail of 
success ; and we are convinced that the subject needs only to be known and 
understood, to attract the attention itdeserves. The trade, as it is at pres: 
ent conducted, is well worthy the attention of our mercantile capitalists ; 
besides which there are many methods by which it might be maierially 
improved. We shall offer one suggestion here, that from its nature par- 
ticularly recommends itself to our notions and habits, and that, carried into 
effect, would be in the highest degree creditable to the character of our 
countrymen for enterprise and commercial skill. A reference to the map 
will be necessary to make our suggestion completely. understood. 

We hiave before stated that Rabat, were it not for its bar, would have a 
decided advantage over any other port upon the coast. Its proximity to 
the great cities of Fas, Mequinez, and Morocco, and to Gibraltar and Cadiz— 
its relative position to the rich and fertile provinces of Temsna and Tedla 
—the number and character of its population—the safety of its port when 
once inside—would, were it not for this unfortunate objection, give it a 
decided superiority over the open and dangerous roadsteads of Mazagan, 
Saffe, and Mogadore, to the south. The bar, however, is an obstacle that 
cannot be easily removed, although in our opinion it is very possible to 
obviate the objections to it... This would be done by a small steamboat to 
run generally through the straits of Gibraltar, from Gibraltar to Tangier, 
and occasionally from Tangier to Rabat, as business. should require. A 
steamer drawing five or six feet of water could readily go in and out over 
the bar. By this means the absurd quarantine regulations of Gibraltar 
would be evaded, and the direct. trade with this country very much facili- 
tated and increased, and in a great measure changed from the dangerous 

rts on the Atlantic coast to the comparatively safe and commodious har- 
bag of Tangier. The steamboat would freight at Rabat.with the products 
of'the province, rua round into:Tangier, where she would throw out. her 
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susceptible articles, such as wool, leather, and ail kinds of manufactured 
grote take from Tangier a new bill of health, and with her non-suscepti- 

articles, such as passengers, cattle, fowls, grain, flour, &c., run across 
to Gibraltar, a distance of three or four hours, and readily obtain pratique. 
American ships would then go to Tangier, and load with cargos for. which 
now they have to go south. The business would at once be. probably. 
more than enough for one boat; in fact we have data in our possession 
from which it can be proved that there is business enough, and that of a 
very lucrative kind, to fully occupy one boat in the straits of Gibraltar 
alone, from Gibraltar to Tangier. The principle is well understood that 
to facilitate trade is to increase it. A steamboat upon a new route always 
makes a great deal of business that did not exist before ; but leaving out 
of sight any anticipations. of the kind, however well founded, it can be 
proved that this route offers a certainty of three or four times the profit 
arising from any investment of the kind in this country. 

The distance between Tangier and Gibraltar, which are within sight of 
each other, is about thirty miles. The communication is kept up by seven 
or eight small Spanish lateen craft of from twenty to forty tons each ; but 
it is very irregular, from the fact that it is impossible to cross with a head 
wind. The wind almost always blows directly through the straits, either 
east or west. When it blows from the east the boats are detained in Tan. 
gier sometimes for two or three weeks until it changes, when away they 
start: in a fleet for Gibraltar, where they have to remain until it again 
changes to the east. Were it not for this irregularity, together with the 
danger of being caught out at night in the straits in a boat loaded and 
ste sath so as hardly to afford standing room, crowded with Jewish and 
Moorish vagabonds, and filthy beyond even Spanish notions of dirt, there 
would be a regular run of several thousand passengers a year, who would 
gladly embrace any thing like an easy opportunity of visiting for a few 
hours an. interesting Mohammedan town, As it is, a large number, con- 
sisting of officers of the garrison, inhabitants of the town, and strangers 
arriving by the English and French steamboats, gratify their curiosity at 
ail risks, and at an expense of from three to five dollars for a passage 
across, Of this class of passengers a steamboat could safely calculate up- 
on a large number at $2 per head, in addition to the common Jewish and 
Moorish forward passengers. A steamer would also have, as a regular 
business, several thousand cattle which now pay $1 25 per head. The 
cattle dealers and contractors of Gibraltar would gladly pay even a higher 
price for the certainty and celerity of a steamboat. In addition to this, 
the whole of the produce of the country, such as vegetables, fowls, &c. ; 
and in return, a large amount of goods for the interior of the country, would 
give one boat full occupation. 

A boat for such a purpose ought to be of the strongest and best construc- 
tion, so as to lessen the liability to get out of repair, but without any ex- 
pense in fitting up, or any thing for mere beauty. A good strong hull, of. 
two or three hundred tons, without cabins or berths, would be fully suffi- 
cient. She should have powerful engines, as it will not unfrequently hap- 
pen that she will have opportunities, in her passage from Gibraltar, of 
towing vessels through the straits. The strong current that sets through 
the straits from the Atlantic, renders it perfectly impossible for vessels to 
beat out against a head wind ; in which case they are compelled to lie in 
Gibraltar until the wind changes, which is sometimes exceedingly incon- 
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venient and expensive, particularly for the fruit vessels from Malaga. The 
boat should also be ri for sailing. Perhaps the best rig would be 
brigantine, or square sails on the foremast, fore and aft sails on the 
main. As the wind blows almost always directly parallel with her course, 
either east or west, she would not be compelled to use her steam more 
than half the time. In some particulars the expenses of such a boat would 
be less than in this country. Her coals she would get at Gibraltar for $8 
per ton, provisions would be cheaper, and a crew of Spanish and Ge. 
noese sailors can be had at $5 or $6 per month. 

‘The exclusive privilege for any part of the coast might be very easily 
obtained from the emperor, provided the person who should undertake it 
had the necessary diplomatic tact and knowledge of the Moorish character 
and customs. A few thousand dollars judiciously expended in presents to 
his ministers, would be fully sufficient. But it would be necessary that 
the negotiation should be conducted with profound secrecy. A steamer 
would disturb so many petty interests, and so completely revolutionize the 
present system of trade, that a strong influence would be at once excited 
against the project if it was known. The Moorish court is excessively 
suspicious and jealous, and any representations, however absurd, would 
find a ready entertainment in their ignorance and prejudice. It is also 
probable that cupidity, another strong feature in their character, would be 
successfully appealed to. Bribery is the common custom of the court and 
country.* Any inferior, or a stranger, is expected to approach an official, 
if he has a favor to ask, or even on mere visits of ceremony, with a pre- 
sent, and nothing 1s too mean to be offered. The smallest favors are 
readily received, although in receiving the most valuable presents there is 
not a mau in the empire, from the prime minister down, who will hesitate 
to beg for more. ‘The value of the presents are expected to correspond to 
the dignity of the giver as well as the receiver, and to the cause of the in- 
terview. About a fair price for a complimentary audience with a bashaw 
of a province, is one silk handkerchief, a loaf of sugar, a little tea, and a 
pound of candles. If there was any business to transact, it would perhaps 
be advisable to add a piece of nankeen and a cotton turban. With such 
customs it would be very easy for those who might imagine that their 





* The system of making regular and stated presents, by the diplomatic agents of 
Christian countries, to the principal officers of the town in which they reside, is still kept 
up, although the amount and frequency of them has in late years been somewhat dimin- 
ished. The presents are made about five times a year, upon the occurrence of as many 
Mohammedan festivals or fasts. Five or six of the principal officers of the town only 
come in for these regular perquisites of office, but their subordinates, down to the guards 
and gate-keepers, generally contrive to get their share. The American and Neapolitan 
governments give presents of the least value. Sweden and Denmark are the only two 
nations that continue to pay tribute. One pays to the emperor $20,000, the other 
$25,000 per annum. The necessity of paying this tribute has long since passed away, 
and numerous opportunities of rupturing the treaties have occurred, (as for instance in the 
case of Count Graberg de Hemso,) but still the tribute continues to be paid. The reason 
in the case of Sweden is, that the tribute originally served as an excuse for a peculiar tax 
upon commerce, by which it was raised. If the tribute is given up, the tax must be given 
up; but as it now raises a greater amount than is necessary for its original purpose, the 
government prefer to throw away $20,000 upon the emperor of Morocco, in order to 
pocket the balance. Probably something like the same reason prevails in Denmark. 
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interest would be affected by the introduction of steam, to prejudice the 
whole court against the plan and prevent a contract from being obtained ; 
and without such a contract, under the imperial seal, the undertaking would 
not be safe. With a mere verbal permission there would be a constant 
liability of interference, and although there could not be much actual loss, 
a whim of the emperor might cut short the brilliant prospects of profits. 
Ten years ago, even a written agreement would not have been a very 
strong guarantee ; but times have changed in Morocco, and some steps, 
short and few it is true, are to be perceived of the progress of improve. 
ment. It has been cited as an evidence of the march of mind in New 
Zealand, that many of the natives have left off eating their old fathers and 
mothers, and now dine only upon the bodies of their slaves and enemies 
taken in battle. We don’t know that such a decided step can be shown to 
have been taken in Morocco, but in many things there has been a change. 
The emperor no longer amuses himself with mounting his horse, and at 
the same moment drawing his sword and striking off at one blow the head 
of the courtier holding the stirrup, a common pastime with some of his an- 
cestors a few years since. He no longer seizes upon the persons and the 
property of Christians at his pleasure, and he no longer dares to treat a 
member of the consular corps with indignity, much less to imprison or un- 
ceremoniously drive them out of the country. His word to Christians he 
finds the necessity of adhering to, and a written contract for the purpose 
we have mentioned would be as valid and of as much force as if made with 
any potentate of Europe. 

In the preceding remarks we have had reference only to that part of 
Maghrib which may be called Morocco proper, but we cannot quit the 
subject without indulging in a glance at the promising, but uncultivated 
field for commercial enterprise which lies just Neveu the imperial juris- 
diction. The sovereignty of the emperor of Morocco over the rich and 

pulous districts of Suse is, as we have before stated, merely nominal. 

e has no real authority, and in the southern parts of the province the 
people have for years arrogated and enjoyed perfect independence. The 
jurisdiction of the emperor may be strictly said to terminate at Agadeir or 
Santa Cruz, a town about three days’ journey below Mogadore. The bay 


of this town is considered the very best road for vessels in the empire, be- 


ing well sheltered from all winds. It was formerly the centre of a very 
extensive commerce across the desert with the interior of Africa, and the 
residence of a number of Christian merchants, but from the natural strength 
of its position it excited the jealousy of the Moorish emperor, who ordered 
the place to be evacuated, and the merchants to transfer their establish- 
ments to Mogadore. Since then the trade has been completely broken up, 
and no vessels have for years visited the place. Beyond this port there is 
a long extent of coast, inhabited by several rich and independent tribes. 
The principal of these are the people of Wednoon, a large town about 
fifteen miles inland, upon the river Akassa, and about four days’ journey 
from Santa Cruz. The town is, says Jackson, a kind of intermediate de- 
pot for merchandise on its way to Soudan, and for the produce of Soudan 
going to Mogadore. Gums and wax are produced here in abundance, and 
the people living in independence, indulge in the luxuries of dress, and use 
many European commodities. A great quantity of gold dust is bought 
and sold at Wednoon. They trade sometimes to Mogadore, but prefer 
selling their merchandise on the spot, not wishing to trust their persons 
64 
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and rty within the territory of the emperor of Morocco. With Tim. 
buctoo, ee el they carry a a constant and advantageous trade, and 

of the Arabs are immensely rich. Some time since we had an op. 
portunity of seeing the journal of the lamented Davidson,* in which he 
confirms Jackson’s account, and expresses his decided opinion of the pos- 
sibility of a profitable trade being opened with the people of Wednoon. 
The sheik frequently expressed his wish that the English would send him 
a consul, and open a direct trade with him ; thus enabling him to pocket 
some of the duties which now go to the emperor of Morocco. 

Along this district of Suse and Wednoon, from Santa Cruz to Cape Bog. 
ador, is an extent of coast of about two hundred miles. _ It is not visited by 
the shipping of any nation, and we know but little respecting it, excepting 
that it has two tolerably good roadsteads. It is very possible, and in fact 
probable, that there are other good anchoring grounds, that we know noth- 
ing about. ‘This tract of coast,”’ says Jackson, “holds out the greatest 
encouragement to commercial enterprise, and secure establishments might 
se effected upon it which would amply remunerate the enterprising specu- 
ator. 

Some of the more enlightened merchants of Mogadore, towards the close 
of the last century, had a great opinion of an establishment somewhere be- 
tween the latitudes 27° and 30° north, but a famine, and afterward a most 
destructive plague, prevented the execution of the plan. This plan, which, 
owing to the decline of the morocco trade, and the want of capital, enter- 
prise, and intelligence among those engaged in it, has never been carried 
into effect, is at the present day full as feasible and as promising as when 
it was first conceived. 

We have not space to enter into an explanation of the details of the 
various methods by which this trade might be opened and carried on. Suf- 
fice it to say, that we think a permanent establishment upon the coast is 
not by any means essential, and that the business can be conducted in a 
way that would require but little capital, be attended with but little risk, 
and afford the certainty of enormous profit. The subject is one that cer- 
tainly deserves investigation, and which we would recommend to the atten- 
tion of our commercial capitalists. 





* Davidson was a young and enterprising Englishman, who, under patronage of the 
Duke of Sussex, and the Geographical Society, undertook, five or six years since, to visit 
Timbuctoo, by passing through Morocco. The influence of the English government got 
him to Wednoon, the sheik of which place engaged to see him safely across the desert. A 
few days after leaving Wednoon, a party of Arabs rode up to the caravans with which 
he was travelling, exclaiming, Where is the Christian? Where is the Christian? The 
caraven had halted, and Davidson was sitting a little apart. They immediately rushed 
towards him and shot him dead; thus adding another to the long list of martyrs in the 
cause of African discovery. It is supposed that his death was caused by the commercial 
jealousy of the Moorish merchants of Fas who trade with Timbuctoo. 














Arr. I.—COMMERCIAL RELATIONS OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


In looking abroad upon the crowded docks of our seaport towns, we 
perceive them heaped with bales, boxes, and casks, as well as commercial 
implements and merchandise of all kinds,—general depots of import and 
shipment, bordered by vessels of various sizes, with their delicate pencil. 
lings of spars and cordage, which have either folded their wings after their 
ocean flights, or are loading their cargoes for foreign ports,—-we are easily 
satisfied that these points are the grand gateways of the commerce of the 
country. The flags of the principal nations of Europe wave above our 
harbors. Advancing into our streets, we view the sidewalks heaped with 
foreign goods, and the shelves of our stores loaded with the same sort of 
commodities ; and entering still further, into the houses of our citizens, 
we behold them furnished, and the occupants themselves, for the most 
part, clothed with fabrics which are introduced from abroad. The pro- 
ducts of commerce most clearly bear the Jargest proportion to the whole 
amount of goods employed throughout the republic, either in use or in ex. 
change ; and their traffic, constituting as it does the principe] object of the 
enterprise of our merchants, and a subject which employs the industry of 
a very large mass of our citizens, deserves notice in the pages of this 
magazine. : 

It has ever been found that just ic proportion as nations advance in 
wealth and refinement, they demand the products of commerce. Engaged 
as colonists in laying the foundations of an empire, in tilling the soil, and 
removing the obstacles of nature, they are uniformly found simple in their 
habits, and contented with the crude productions of the earth, and the hard 
appliances always found ins new country. But as soon as wealth is ac- 
quired, and the consequet leisure, the fine arts are introduced, and litera- 
ture adorns and enriches the mind, they are seldom contented with the 
common conveniences Of life, but seek out those objects which are the best 
calculated to affomt the means of luxury and enjoyment. These advan- 
tages, if they my be so considered, are to be found, in great measure, in 
the productioxs of commerce ; and hence it has happened that those pro- 
ductions of commerce have kept uniform pace with the advance of the 
nation, ix the respect which we have mentioned. We propose, in this 
article to trace out, in so far as we are able, the commercial relations of 
our OWN country with the prominent nations abroad; inasmuch as we 
skall thus be enabled the more thoroughly to understand the facts that we 
see about us in the commercial world, and to which we have alluded. 

Notwithstanding the legislative restrictions which may from time to time 
have been established, for the purpose of encouraging the introduction, or 
preventing the exportation of commercial staples, every country must, 
from the nature of its soil, climate, population, or government, be pecu- 
liarly favorable for the production of certain articles, the product either of 
agriculture or manufactures, and which constitute the proper subjects of 
exportation, To apply this remark to our own country: it will be clear 
to every one who will examine the facts, that the soil of our southern states 
is decidedly favorable to the production of cotton, tobacco, sugar, and rice, 
the most of which articles are proper subjects of exportation; and the 
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grain-growing states of the west are equally favorable to the production of 
wheat. Hence, it falls within the necessary order of things, that we should 
export those products of agriculture. It is also true that in England, and 
parts of the continent, where labor is cheap, and machinery, as well as the 
useful arts, have arrived to a high degree of perfection, the various articles 
of manufacture can be produced at a much cheaper rate than with us ; and 
accordingly, the same moral necessity exists for us to import a considera. 
ble portion of such products. The particular nature of these foreign im- 
ports and exports, to and from various parts of the country, will appear as 


we 
We will first enter into a brief view of our commercial relations with 
Great Britain ; a nation with which our foreign mercantile connections 
are the most intimate and extensive. It is probably well known, that our 
intercourse with this opulent and powerful empire, although not of very 
long standing~we, in fact, having been merely one of its remote provinces 
previous to the year 1776—has been varied according to the changes of 
national policy which have marked the two governments. At the close 
of the war of the revolution, by the treaty of peace of 1783, our own coun- 
try became, in relation to that empire, a foreign state, and the relations of 
commerce, accordingly, were thenceforward established upon an indepen- 
dent basis. Previous to the year 1791, it would seem that the policy of 
that country towards our own was reciprocal ; the king and council, who, 
by an act of parliament of April, 1788, were invested with the power of 
regulating the trade between the two countries, permitting all unmanufac- 
tured goods, with few exceptions, and pig and bar iron, as also pitch, tar, 
and turpentine, pot and pearl ashes, indigo, as well as masts, yards, and 
bowsprits, which were the production of sur own territory, to be subject to 
the same duties as were demanded of the:same sort of British products 
imported from any British island or plantation in America. It was also 
established, that fish oil, blubber, whale fins, and spermaceti, as well as 
other articles of American production, which hed not been enumerated, 
should be admitted into Great Britain upon the same terrns that were re- 
at for the same sort of goods in foreign counties; and that where 
ifferent duties were imposed in foreign countries, the the lowest duties 
which were required by those countries were also retnired by Great 
Britain upon American products. Our intercourse with thé-British West 
Indies, it appears, was regulated by the same act. Upon thisooting the 
commercial intercourse between the two nations stood until the 19th of 
November, 1794, when more stability was secured for our mercantte cor,. 
nections with thrt country, a treaty of commerce having finally been eo:. 
cluded. Through that treaty our own republic was insured the liberty ef 
commerce with the British dominions in Europe ; and our relations with 
them were placed upon the same platform with that of other nations, by the 
provision which enacted that no higher duties should be paid by us than 
were paid by other nations, the right being retained on the part of Great 
Britain to impose a tonnage duty upon al! American vessels entering their 
ports, equal to that which was paid by British vessels entering American 
ports, as well as all such duties as were required to countervail the differ- 
ence of duties that was payable upon goods that entered the United States, 
either by British or American vessels. In 1804, however, the terms of 
this treaty, so far as they related to commerce, expired. 
The design that had been long entertained on the part of Great Britain, 
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and which was pressed upon the American commissioners as early as 
1806, to equalize the tonnage and other duties between the United States 
and the British dominions in Europe, was not finally effected until the 
commercial convention held between our own government and Great 
Britain, on the 3d day of July, 1815; and this measure was of great im- 
portance to us, inasmuch as our imports of hardware, cotton, and woollen 
cloths, far exceeds that which we derive from any other foreign nation. 
The trade with the British East Indies, that was commenced soon after the 
peace of 1783, seems to have been regulated by the same general principles ; 
the British government having secured to us all the advantages consistent 
with her commercial policy, always profound and far-seeing. Cotton 
goods, of low price, appear to have been the principal articles of export 
from that country previous to 1816; but the tariff of that year was de- 
signed, and succeeded finally in shutting out those goods from our own 
ports, in order to secure the prosperity of such manufactures in the United 
States. Since that period, the principal articles that have been furnished 
to us from that country are indigo and silks ; in return for which we have 
exported flour, whale oil, candles of spermaceti and tallow, lumber of 
various kinds, and also manufactured tobacco ; the foreign exports from 
thence consisting principally of gold and silver coin, and more recently, 
bills have been substituted. 

It is a question frequently asked, what has been the cause of the de- 
crease of our commerce with the British West India Islands ?—and the 
answer is obvious in the fact, that by a very sagacious policy the British 
have secured for their shipping about three quarters of our own exports to 
those islands ; and this remark applies equally well to our intercourse with 
the British North American provinces. By the levy of large duties upon 
all articles carried directly from the United States to the West Indies in 
American bottoms, and the repeal of duties upon all articles formerly trans- 

rted to the West Indies that are carried from the United States to the 
British provinces, the trade which formerly passed direct from the United 
States to the British West India Islands, is now, in great measure, forced 
‘trough the North American British colonies. ‘The circuitous trade thus 
permitted, allows the British vessels to pass directly from any part of her 
majesty’s dominions to any part of the United States, and there to take in 
a cargo either direct for the West Indies, or by the way of the provinces. 
It has accordingly happened, that not only the American trade has been 
cut off from the West Indies by such duties, as in effect to amount to a 
prohibition, but the direct consequence has also been greatly to increase 
the amount of British shipping employed in the American trade. The 
actual increase in this respect within a period of only three years, may be 
judged from the fact that while, in 1830, the whole amount of British ton- 
nage employed in the American trade was but one hundred thousand two 
hundred and ninety-eight, it had advanced, in 1833, to the enormous sum 
of four hundred and two thousand seven hundred and thirty tons. A more 
accurate idea of the effect of tnis law may be shown by an examination 
of the statistics illustrating those facts. Of the articles of flour and pork 
alone, we need but notice these circumstances, to be convinced of the ac- 
curacy of what we have stated. In 1830, the amount of flour exported 
from the single port of New York, in American vessels, to the British 
colonies, was 20,410 barrels, and in 1833, this amount had dwindled to 
6,536 ; while the amount of pork exported in our vessels to those colonies, 
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which, in 1880, was only 907 barrels, had increased, in 1833; to the sum 
of 1,550. In exact proportion to the diminution of our-own trade with 
those provinces has been the increase of that of the British; for in 1830, 
flour to the amount of only 42,196 barrels was exported in British bot- 
toms, and in 1833, it had increased to 30,307 barrels. So also in the 
article of pork, in 1830, but 335 barrels were exported in British ships, 
which had increased, in 1833, to 10,120 barrels, all exported in British 
_ Ships. The same facts are shown in the diminution of the American ton- 
nage to the British provinces, and the increase of that of the British, during 
the same period, in the ports of New York and Boston, the principal marts 
of trade with those provinces in the United States. The result has been, 
that those merchants who have been formerly engaged in the West India 
trade have either been shut out from those islands, or have been obliged 
to employ British ships, which is now done to a considerable extent in the 
port of Boston. 
* Our own merchants are not unobservant of the injurious consequences 
of this policy, and we perceive that they have already directed the atten- 
tion of congress to the subject. In a report of a committee of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, submitted to that body on the 2d of March, 1841, 
by Hon. John Ruggles, upon our present commercial arrangements with 
Great Britain, they say : 


“ The arrangement allows the imposition, without limitation, of duties on our produce 
imported into the British colonies from the United States, and that they may vary in 
different colonies ; that, when imported into any colony, such goods may be natural- 
ized, or considered as productions of that colony, and transported to any other free of 
duty ; that goods may be transported from one colony or province to another, only by 
British vessels ; that American vessels may bring to the colonies or provinces nothing 
but the products of the United States. 

“ To avail herself of the advantages which such an arrangement offered, England im. 
mediately imposed heavy, and, in some instances, prohibitory duties on our products 
when imported into the West Indies from the United States, and admitted the same 
articles free of duty when imported circuitously through the provinces. 

“ Such are the benefits to British navigation from the arrangement, that, as your com- 
mittee are informed, Americans have become owners of British vessels to a very con- 
siderable extent, in order to avail themselves of them. 

“ Before adducing the statistical facts which your committee think abundantly support 
their assertion, they will state some cf the modes in which the arrangement is now made 
subservient to the interests of British ship-owners. 

“ Articles of our produce, to a very large amount, are daily ordered to be shipped to 
the British provinces; they are sent in British vessels, nominally landed and naturalized, 
and sent directly to the West Indian colonies ; the vicinity of a number of ports in the 
provinces where this can be effected, (within two days’ sail from Boston,) renders this 
almost equivalent to a direct voyage from our ports to the West Indies; and it is one in 
which American vessels cannot participate. As may readily be supposed, every facility 
is given in such ports of naturalization. 

“ There is another mode, in which the arrangement favors British shipping, deserving 
6f particular attention. British vessels proceed to our southern ports: if freights to 
Europe be obtained, they take them; if not, they take a cargo of yellow pine lumber, 
return to the provinces, naturalize the cargo, and carry it to England. The duty on this 
article thus carried, is so much less than on its direct importation from the United States, 
as entirely to preclude its being carried in American vessels. This is done to a consi- 
derable extent ; and your committee suggest, that if such a discrimination of duty, on an 
atticle notoriously not produced in the British provinees, be consistent with the existing 
arrangement, they can see no reason why a similar duty may not be applied to our other 
staples, so as to throw the whole carrying-trade between the United States and Great 
Britain into the hands of our commercial competitors. 

“ Again, with regard to flour: this article is admitted into the provinces, from the 
United States, free of duty. The amount thus imported by sea is immense, but insigni- 
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ficant in comparison with that carried into the provinces over the frontiers. The duty, 
in England, on flour from the provinces, is five shillings per quarter for the highest rate, 
and may be as low as sixpence per quarter. On the samv article, imported directly 
from the United States, the duty ranges from a shilling per quarter to twenty-five shil- 
lings and eightpence ; the rate of duty depends on the price in England, and is usually 
about twenty shillings per quarter, or four times greater than the duty on flour from the 

ovinces. Here is a vast field for the employment of British vessels, to the exclusion of 
our own, in the transportation of our own products. 

“There is another mode in which the arrangement favors British shipping, in the 
ereation of what has been called the triangular voyage. Formerly, British vessels enga- 
ged in the colonial trade went to the colonies in ballast, or but partially laden ; they often 
remained there a long time for the preparation of their cargoes, with which they return- 
ed to England. Now, they take full freights to the United States; thence, full or partial 
freights to the West Indies; and thence, full freights to England. Or they proceed with 
freights from England to the West Indies; whence, in a few days, they arrive at our 
southern ports, where they obtain full freights for Europe. British vessels thus employ. 
ed have a decided advantage over us, even in the direct freights to and from our own 
ports, 

“ The gradual extinction of our direct trade with the British West Indies seems an inevi- 
table result of the arrangement; the discrimination of duties on articles imported there 
direetly from the United States, and on the same articles when imported circuitously 
through the provinces, will eventually turn the whole course of trade in that direction. 
The duty on flour from the United States is five shillings; and on beef and pork, more 
than twenty-five shillings per barrel; on lumber, it is twenty-eight shillings; and on 
shingles, more than three dollars per thousand. All these articles from the provinces 
are admitted free of this duty ; of course, most of them are imported circuitously, And 
not only so; but the first freight to the provinces, from the United States, is in British 
vessels, in consequence of the facilities enjoyed by them at the ports of naturalization for 
transportation to the West Indies. In 1824, 1825, and 1826, the American tonnage 
which entered our ports, direct from the British West Indies, was 292,700 tons; in 
1837, 1838, and 1839, it had diminished to 125,800 tons. 

“ If such be the state of our direct trade, we have not ibis to console us in the com. 
parative increase of British tonnage and our own, in the whole of the colonial and pro- 
vincial trade. The British tonnage cleared from our ports for the colonies and provinces 
in 1824, 1825, and 1826, was 51,800 tons; the American tonnage was 477,100 tons. 
In 1837, 1838, and 1839, the clearance of Brinsh tonnage, as above, was 1,235,500 tons, 
and of American but 1,126,000 tons; the increase of British tonnage in our own ports, 
during this whole period, being about ten times greater than that of our own. 

“In addition to our own vicious legislation,.our competitors have other advantages 
over us. The expense of building vessels in the provinces is less, by about one third, 
than that of building ours; and they are likewise manned and equipped more cheaply. 
It is true, that, from their manifest inferiority, they do not command the same rates of 
freight as our own; but their influence is powerful for evil against us. 

“As the source when the navy—our right arm in foreign contest—must draw its 
whole strength, it has ever been our avowed policy to encourage our navigation ; its 
importance may well entitle it not merely to a fair field, but to especial favor, Even a 
fair field is now denied to us. Many and great advantages are, by this arrangement, 
given to our most active competitors; and the annexed table, prepared from official re- 
turns, shows to what a fearful extent they have availed themselves of them. 


Table of American and British tonnage cleared from the several ports of the United 
States, from foreign ports, from 1824 to 1839, inclusive. 


Year. ; American tonnage. British tonnage. 
1624, . ae eee 919,300 69,300 
ee ee ae 960,000 61,900 
ge eee 953,000 65,700 
ie. ho Oe ie eae 980,500 94,800 
arts se ee 897,400 105,600 
ee gs ene 944,800 87,800 
eS a ek. em he ee 971,800 89,800 
é RS ee: ih ea ae 972,500 211,300 
és. tno Mine ae ee 974,900 284,900 
, 1,142,200 377,200 
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1834, 1,134,000 458,100 
1835, 1,400,500 523,400 
ee 28 ee 1,315,500 538,900 
ee ee eee 1,266,600 536,400 
1838, it dhe fede 1,408,800 486,900 


Me Se a ee a a 

“The sudden and great increase of British tonnage subsequently to 1830, when the 
arrangement went into operation, cannot fail to be remarked. In six years, from 1824 
to 1830, its increase was less than twenty per cent; in the ensuing six years, from 1830 
to 1836, it was six hundred per cent. The whole increase of American tonnage enga- 
ged in foreign trade from 1824 to 1829, has been but fifty.two per cent ; whilst that of 
British tonnage, in our own ports, has been more than four hundred and forty.seven per 
cent in the same period. 

“ Your committee deemed an estimate of the amount of the freights of American ves- 
sels in the foreign trade, now so jeoparded, not irrelevant to the purpose for which they 
were appointed; they accordingly submit such a one, from which it appears that the 
amount of these freights, earned by 667,200 tons of shipping thus engaged, is more than 
thirty-eight millions of dollars annually ; and, moreover, that there are 1,428,000 tons of 
American shipping engaged in the coastwise trade, whose earnings must very much ex- 
ceed that amount.” * 


We quote also, front the same report, their estimate of amount of freight 
earned by American vessels. 


“ The cotton freights are assumed as the basis of calculation. From New Orieans, 
Mobile, and their vicinity, 1,500 pounds per registered ton is a low average of the quan- 
tity which freighting vessels will carry. From South Carolina and Georgia, the quan- 
tity is considerably less; but the amount exported thence is much smaller. The 
average of the whole foreign cotton freights from southern ports may be safely stated 
at 1,400 pounds per registered ton. The average rate of freight may be stated 
at three farthings, or one and a half cent, per pound. The American tonnage which 
cleared for foreign countrigg in 1839, was 1,478,000 tons. On the above basis, their 
outward freights would have been, with primage, a fraction over twenty-two dollars 
per registered ton, or De, Been gas, Pie A ak ae Se $33,255,000 

The freights of tobaeco, rice, and other exports from the south, are gradu- 
ated by that of cotton. Southern exports produce a large part of our 
freights ; and in so far as they are in question, the above estimate is but 
little liable to error. But this rate is too high for our foreign freights 
from the northern and middle states. It may be remarked, however, 
that, as it is calculated on the registered tonnage, and as our vessels 
usually carry fifty per cent more than this, it is, in fact, less than fifteen 
dollars per ton of goods actually carried. But this, also, is too high an 
estimate for the average of these freights, including, as they do, those 
to the provinces and to the West Indies. ‘The large deduction of one 
third of the whole above estimated amount of outward freight from the 
United States would probably reduce the estimate for the whole of the 
foreign freights from the northern and middle states tu less than eight 
dollars per ton, and would seem to preclude the possibility of an over. 


estimate. Deduct, then, one third, - . . : . “ - 11,085,000 
$22,170,000 

Add homeward freights, estimated at six dollars per ton of carrying 
capacity, - didinly. South Aiilicd Eilat, Sil ke Sat Ae eee Meek i 
35,472 000 


In this are included the freights from Europe, South America, and the 
East Indies, ranging from ten dollars to twenty-five dollars per ton, and 
forming-a large part of the w4ole. 

Add the freights earned by American vessels not included in the above 
estimate ; such as those from Cuba, the West Indies, South America, 


* See, in Senate Document, March 2, 1841, “‘ A Report of a Committee of the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce, in Relation to the Present Commercial Arrangement with 
Great Britain.” 
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and the East Indies, to Europe, and from Europe to those places; from 
port to port in Europe, and from port to port in the East Indies and 
elsewhere. The rates for these are generally double of that we have 
assumed, and the aggregate amount is very great. A small part of this 
may be considered as included in the above estimate for the whole out. 
ward clearance, as vessels to Cuba and the East Indies do not usually 
carry full cargoes; but, allowing for this, the amount to be added from 
this source cannot be over-estimated at - - -. . . . 2,600,000 


Making the amount of freight earned by American vessels in the foreign 
trade only,peramnum -.- - - + « =  «  ~ 38,072,000 


“The tonnage producing this vast amount is denominated ‘registered tonnage ;’ in 
1839, it amounted to 834,000 tons. Of this whole amount, however, a large part is en- 
gaged in the eoasting trade ; a very large number of registered vessels are permanently 
thus engaged in the regular lines to and from the southern ports. Perhaps nearly as 
many more are transiently employed in freighting in the same manner. It would not, 
probably, be too high an estimate to state the average amount of registered tonnage thus 
engaged at one fifth of the whole amount, or 166,800 tons, leaving the amount of ton. 
nage engaged in the foreign trade at 667,200 tons. The enrolled and licensed tonnage 
is 1,262,000 tons; adding to this the 166,800 tons above mentioned, we have 1,428,800 
tons engaged in the coasting trade. We have estimated the annual earnings of 667,200 
tons engaged in the foreign trade at more than thirty-eight millions of dollars. It cannot 
be doubted that the earnings of more than double of that amount of tonnage engaged in 
the coasting trade must much exceed that sum.” 


The influence of the circuitous trade thus established by Great Britain 
for her own ships, has heen to throw a great number of British vessels into 
the American trade ; and this effect has been obvious, not only in dimin- 
ishing the number of American vessels employed in our trade between 
Great Britain and Ireland, but in increasing, in the same proportion, that of 
the British. This circuitous trade, thus yielding to the British so great 
a portion of the carrying-trade of the country, has thrown into their hands 
the transportation of a considerable part of the bulky products of the 
United States, especially that of cotton ; and, indeed, the increase of for- 
eign tonnage in the commercial operations of the United States, and the 
proportionate diminution of American tonnage in our intercourse with the 
same ports, is obvious from the fact, that, in 1833, the value of the 
amount of domestic produce exported from the states of South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, and Louisiana, was $35,262,000, of which $11,990,000 
went in foreign vessels—the exports in foreign vessels constituting a little 
more than a third of the total amount of exports from those states. The 
principal part of our trade with the British West India Islands, and which 
has so much diminished from the circumstances that we have described, 
has consisted mainly of bulky articles, such as lumber, flour, bread, beef, 

rk, bacon, lard, Indian corn, rye, Indian meal, and live-stock, for which 

ve been returned rum and molasses. We have before remarked, that the 
largest commercial intercourse is now enjoyed by our own country with 
Great Britain ; and this will be obvious by an examination of the amount 
of brass and copper manufacture, cotton goods, glass, and earthen-ware, 
haberdashery, hats, iron and steel, lead, salt, and silk manufactures, linens, 
tin, pewter, woollens, and other articles, which are imported from that 
country ; the trade to England alone, in 1840, amounting, in the value of 
imports, to $33,114,138, and the exports to that of $57,048,660, during 
the same year. 

The commercial intercourse of our own country with France, although 
of less importance than that of Great Britain, is beginning to be deerned a 
VOL. VI.—NO. VI. 65 
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subject requiring more attention than it has'yet commanded. The great 
staple, cotton, is the principal export to that country, it constituting about 
three quarters of our domestic exports to the French empire, although 
tobacco, hops, fish, whale oil, whalebone, are included within those of do. 
mestic product, and sugar, coffee, teas, cocoa, pepper, and spices of other 
sorts, being the exports to that country of foreign products; while we re- 
ceive in return wines, of various sorts, brandy, silks, olive oil, jewelry of a 
rich kind, and, very recently, cotton goods ; our imports from that country 
amounting, in 1840, to $17,572,876, and our exports to $21,841,554. To 
these may be added, sewing-silk, hosiery, twist, yarn, nankeens, and 
gloves. ‘The American trade with the French West India Islands is now 
of comparatively little importance ; the intercourse having been first com. 
menced by an arret of the French government, bearing date the 30th of 
August, 1784, by which American vessels, of at least sixty tons burden, 
were admitted into certain of their ports with timber, dye-woods, live-stock, 
salt beef, salt fish, rice, liquors, hides, peltry, pitch, tar, and rozin ; and 
in return we were permitted to transport from thence, rum, molasses, and 
goods which were brought from France, upon the payment of the required 
duties ; and, under certain colonial regulations, the French islands were 
early supplied by the United States with most of their foreign goods ; so 
that, in 1786, of the exports to that country, which were valued at 
20,878,000 livres, 13,263,000 were introduced from the United States, 
which returned 7,263,000 of their exports—our own tonnage which was 
employed being 105,095. In the year 1793, France opened a free trade 
to her colonial ports with the whole world, and offered to secure this trade 
to us by compact ; but this was refused on the part of ou: government. 
Although, before the year 1807, the amount of domestic and foreign pro- 


‘duce transported by us to those islands was considerable, yet, at that time, 


most of these islands were in possession of the English, excepting that of 
St. Domingo, which was held by the negroes, and continued thus until 
1814, the date of the restoration of peace in Europe, when France return- 
ed to her old system of commercial policy. The imports from the French 
West Indies during the last year, amounted in value to $335,251, and the 
exports to $514,251. With the island of Hayti, under the government of 
the blacks, our commerce has been even greater than with the West India 
{slands in the possession of France ; the principal articles exported to that 
island being flour, rice, beef, pork, butter and lard, fish, cheese, and hams ; 
in return for which we have received cocoa, coffee, and other articles of less 
importance ; our total imports during the last year having been $1,252,824 


‘in value, and that of our exports, during the same year, $1,027,214. 


Our commerce with Spain, Portugal, and its dependencies, has long 
been considerable ; tobacco, rice, whale oil, fish, and flour, the principal 
portion of our domestic produce, was there exported ; for which the re- 
turns have been wines, brandies, and fruits. While the wars which so 
long devastated Europe were in progress, our export of foreign produce 
consisted of cocoa, coffee, sugar, pepper, and various kinds of spices ; 
while from 1809 to 1813, our domestic exports of grains and various kinds 
of provisions, were much augmented, in order to the supply of the allied 
armies of Napoleon, which were then invading that country. During the 
prevalence of the long wars to which we have alluded, our countrymen 
supplied the Spanish islands with European manufactures, and engrossed 
the carrying-trade of their valuable products. With the island of Cuba, 
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especially, our commerce has been considerable, as we export not only 
large quantities of flour annually to that island, but also beef, pork, dried 
fish, and lard. . Besides these agricultural products, a large amount of 
American manufactures, such as household furniture, coaches and car- 
riages of different sorts, saddlery, hats, combs, buttons, gunpowder, glass, 
leather, boots and shoes, soap, and tallow candles, together with sperma- 
ceti, and several minor articles. In return for these we receive from that 
island large quantities of sugar and coffee. Of sugar, nearly one half of 
that which is imported into this country from all parts of the world has 
been received from that island, and from the same source we have received 
more than one third of our coffee. With other parts of the Spanish West 
Indies, the Spanish South American colonies and Mexico, the Central Re- 
blic, Columbia, Buenos Ayres, or the Argentine Republic, Chili, and 
Fein, our commerce is of no inconsiderable importance ; Mexico and 
South America, together with the East Indies, China, the Central Repub- 
lic, Columbia, Brazil, Buenos Ayres, and Chili, supplying the principal 
markets for our domestic manufactures of cotton. With Portugal and the 
island of Madeira, the United States have exported some of our staple 
agricultural products, such as wheat, corn, flour, and rice, besides dried 
fish, whale oil, staves, and heading ; for which we have received in return 
salt, fruit, and wines. Our intercourse with the latter territory, like that 
with Spain, appears to have been very much modified by the invasion of 
Portugal by the armies of France, and large quantities of American flour 
were then exported to that country, Our trade was also increased with 
the Brazils, upon the removal of the Portuguese government to that terri- 
tory. The exports to the Brazils, and other Portuguese American colo- 
nies, of our domestic produce, consisted mainly of flour, and also fish, beef, 
par hams, and butter, candles of spermaceti and tallow, whale oil, house- 
old furniture, hats, shoes, and boots, soap, cotton goods, and gunpowder ; 
and also foreign articles, such as cotton and hempen goods, sai! duck, cord- 
age, teas, and spices; our ships bringing back copper and raw hides, 
sugar, coffee, as well as gold and silver coin. 

With Russia, whose cold-blooded despotism frowns down upon the world 
as if the heart of the empire was composed of one of its icy hills, the com- 
merce of the United States has been considerable. Our exports to this 
empire have, however, been small, comprised mainly of a quantity of cot- 
ton, tobacco, rice, and oak-bark, of our domestic produce, and coffee, 
sugar, spices, and dye-woods, being the articles of foreign produce mainly 
exported. The imports from that country are, however, very great, their 
value, in 1840, being $2,572,427, and are comprised principa!ly of iron, 
hemp, cordage, duck, various species of cloth wrought from hemp and flax, 
such as shirtings, tickings, both broad and narrow, drillings, and diapers. 
With Sweden our trade has been inconsiderable ; iron formerly constitu- 
ting the principal import to this country, for which were returned tobacco, 
rice, whale oil, and other articles of domestic as well as foreign produce. 
The value of our imports from Sweden, including Norway, in 1840, was 
$1,217,913, and that of our exports, $550,226. Our commerce with the 


Swedish West Indies is of much less importance, it having fallen off to a 


considerable extent since 1821. In 1840, the value of imports from the 
Swedish West Indies was $57,545, and that of the exports, $102,320. 
Denmark, also, ranks low in the amount of its commercial intercourse 
with the United States ; the value of the imports from this territory, in 
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1840, being only $7,501 in amount, and the exports of domestic. produce 
only $76,183. To the Danish West Indies our trade has been somewhat 
more extensive ; the value of the imports, in 1840, having been $969,177, 
and that of the exports of domestic produce, $918,931. 

Our intercourse with Hamburg, Bremen, and the northern part of Ger- 
many, is of great importance, and it is likely to be much increased by the 
establishment of steam navigation between Bremen and Boston, which will 
go into operation during the next spring. The city of Hamburg, from its 
central position, surrounded by canals, which, together with valuable chan. 
nels of river navigation, such as the Elbe and Weser, transport the manu- 
factures of Germany to this emporium, has long been the principal depot 
of German commerce, and that of the north of Europe, and its port affords 
free navigation to the United States, and flags from those nations may be 
seen at any time floating above our docks. To those places we have 
usually exported, of pti ean produce, tobacco and rice, cotton, spirits, 
and whale oil, pot and pearl ashes, skins, furs, and hops; and coffee, 
sugar, teas, cocoa, pepper, and other spices, the product of foreign coun. 
tries, has also been considerable ; the imports from those countries, in 
1840, amounting to $1,074,754 in value, and the exports to $3,856,310. 
With Holland and its dependencies our trade is very valuable ; the arti. 
cles of our domestic produce exported being principally tobacco, rice, cot- 
ton, whale oil, pot and pearl ashes—-those. of cotton, tobacco, and rice 
being of the greatest value ; in return for which we have received woollen, 
linen, and other goods, spirits made from grain, and also manufactures of 
iron, steel, and lead, paints, cheese, glass, anchors, as well as sheet, slit, 
and hoop iron. It is seen, by the above statement, that the exports have 
somewhat exceeded the imports. 

With the Dutch East Indies our commerce has been less extensive, we 
having engrossed the main portion of the carrying trade connected with 
her rich East India possessions during the wars in which Holland partici- 
pated. The imports from that country formerly consisted principally of 
coffee and pepper, a very large amount of which was formerly brought to 
our own country, but in 1840 the total value of our imports was but 
$817,897, and that of the exports, during the.same year, $335,303. To 
Italy our exports have consisted mainly of sugar, dried fish, coffee, pepper, 
and cocoa, for which we have had returned silks, wines, fruits, brandies, 
lead, cheese, olive oil, paper and rags, hats and bonnets. The value of 
imports from this country in 1840, was $1,157,200, and that of our exports 
$1,473,185. 

Our trade with China being second only to that of Great Britain and 
France, requires a more minute account than we have given to our inter- 
course with other parts of the world, excepting those countries. It was 
commenced from the port of New York, by a vessel which sailed on the 
22d of February, 1784, and the success of that first voyage attracted 
no little attention throughout the country, and gave rise to a remarkable 
expedition. It was set on foot by Captain Stewart Dennis, a citizen of 
Albany, who, with a sloop of only eighty-four tons, and a crew consisting 
of seven men and two boys, sailed for Canton on the 19th of December, 
1785, and having crossed the ocean, arrived at his destined point, where 
he “surprised the n2tives” by informing them that he had crossed the 

reat sea with such a craft. The path was thus laid open to the Celestial 
mpire, whose self-satisfied glory appears now to be waning, and four 
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years afterwards, fifteen American flags were seen waving in the port of 
nton. Teas, silk, nankeens, and china-ware, sugar, cassia, and other 
articles of less importance, constitute the principal part of our imports 
from that country, which, in 1840, amounted in value to $6,640,829, 
while our exports during the same year had reached $1,009,966 in value. 
The teas imported into this country from Canton, it is well knowa, are 
very great in amount, and’silks are next in value ; in return for which we 
export ginseng unmanufactured, and domestic cottons. The foreign arti- 
cles exported are specie, quicksilver, opium, woollen and cotton cloths. 
In a former number of this journal allusion is made to the furs which were 
originally carried from the northwest coast of America to China,* which 
constituted a considerable portion of the trade to the empire at that time ; 
and these furs, especially the sea-otter, first transported to that country by 
Captain Cook, commanded a considerable price. The sealing voyage first 
made by Captain Kendrick, in a ship which sailed from Boston, induced 
others to engaged in the enterprise. Our countrymen were accordingly 
foremost in pushing new expeditions, not only upon the northwest coast of 
the continent in quest of furs, but also to the islands of the Southern ocean for 
seals, exhibiting a hardihood and perseverance scarcely exceeded by that 
which is displayed by our whale fishermen in sailing to the frozen moun- 
tains of the north pole, and a torrid climes of the south. The sealing 
enterprise was commenced, We believe, and carried on for a long time, 
mainly from the little village of Stonington, in Connecticut, in barks of 
eighty tons. And it is now pursued mainly by adventurers from that town, 
who but recently had twelve schooners employed in the service, with an 
aggregate tonnage of about eight hundred and fifty-five, and manned by 
two hundred and fifty-two men. From the 11th of June, 1800, to the 9th 
of January, 1803, the number of sea-otter and seal-skins carried to Canton 
by our countrymen, was 1,048,750, amounting in value to $1,600,000. 
The total amount of the value of our trade to Canton in 1833, was, of im- 
ports $8,363,971, and that of the exports to our own shores during the 
same period, was $6,691,413. 

Having taken a somewhat rapid view of the more prominent commer- 
cial relations of the United States, it may be proper to exhibit, in a com- 
pendious form, the total amount of the commerce and navigation of the 
country during the year ending on the 30th of September, 1840, which we 
are enabled to do by the last report on that subject, submitted to congress 
upon the second of March, 1841. 


Total amount of imports in 1840 $107,141,519 


Imported in American vessels. $92,802,352 
* In foreign vessels , - 14,339,167 
Total exports ics haan ca Big: hepa 132,085,946 
Domestic : , ‘ ‘ 113,895,634 
Foreign . : ‘ F ‘ 18,190,312 
Domestic articles exported in American vessels. 92,030,898 
In foreign vessels . ee ee ae 21,864,735 
Foreign articles exported in American vessels ; 13,591,359 
In foreign vessels . ‘ ; ‘ ; ‘ F 4,598,953 





es 


* The American Fur Trade. 
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American shipping entered . . «.  . - tons. 1,576,946 
Cleared from American ports. . ‘ . - 1,647,009 
Foreign shipping entered . «. «. =. «© ™ %12;363 

7 “ Cleared . . . . : « 706,486 


Registered tonnage . . . .  899,76438 
Enrolled and lincensed . . =. ~=—«_—s—:1,,1 76, 69445 
Fishing vessels . -. . «.  « 104,80484—2,180,76416 


Of registered and enrolled tonnage, &c. 
amounting, as before stated, to. ; : : 2,076,45927 


Employed in the whale fishery , > ; ; 136,92664 
Tonnage built in the United States, in the year 
ending 30th Sept., 1840: Registered . : : 56,12142 
Enrolled . eH F ‘ ‘ Whi 62,1877% 


Total tons, 118,30923 


- We have thus taken this rapid view of the commercial relations of the 
United States, which we have grouped mainly from the state documents 
last issued by the Secretary of the Treasury, for the purpose of exhibiting 
the various character and extent of our foreign commerce, omitting all 
those minute details which might tend to encgpber rather than to illustrate. 
It is seen from this statement that our mercantile relations reach every con- 
siderable foreign country with which a commercial intercourse would seem to 
be a valuable object, and it is evident that from our increasing population and 
production, this intercourse must be augmented greatly, as new powers of 
nature are moulded and pressed into the service of man, and new markets 
are developed abroad. The influence of our commerce thus far has been 
manifest, not only in furnishing increased sources of enjoyment, but also 
in multiplying objects of luxury and taste ; and its necessary consequence 
with us hereafter will be, what it has been among other nations, to liberal- 
ize the mind, and to advance us to that point of national dignity which will 
make us respected, not only by ourselves, but by nations abroad. As en- 
terprise seeks out the resources of the soil and augments our wealth, and 
as a careful and searching national policy, grasping the multiform interests 
of the country, and familiar with the keen-sighted legislation of foreign 
states, shall conspire to establish our commercial prosperity upon a solid 
and permanent basis, may we not hope that in all other respects, the 
republic will be elevated in the same proportion, and that our own com- 
merce, taking counsel from the abuses of the past, will prove the handmaid of 
freedom and knowledge, refinement and religion, showering upon us not the 
flowers only, but the fruits of a pure and highly —e civilization ? Will 
not the augmentation of our mercantile marine tend, in a great measure, 
to the increase of our‘maritime power, and serve as a valuable nursery of 
our infant navy ? 
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Arr. II].—THE BRITISH CORN LAWS. 


Tere are few persons in the United States who do not read the news- 
papers ; and, consequently, become tolerably well informed in relation to 
the current topics of the day. There are few, therefore, who are ignorant 
of the fact, that the “Corn Law Question” is now agitating the English 
nation; that it has been the principal point on which the late violently 
contested election has turned ; the principal cause of a political revolution, 
which has overthrown one political party, and given a triumphant ascendancy 
to another. — 

It is not probable, however, that all who have a knowledge of these facts, 
have a very clear understanding of the corn law question itself. To pre- 
sent an outline of the subject, for the information of the class of general 
readers, is the object of this article: information the more important, 
perhaps, from the fact, that in whatever way the British people may settle 
the question, our own interests will be more or less affected. 

Some people think the present generation is running mad in the work 
of reform. Whether the world is breaking loose from its leading-strings, 
and venturing forward with a bold but uncertain step, we will not stop to 
inquire. It is certain, however, that the world is becoming utilitarian ; 
that few matters, either of principle or practice, will find favor, unless they 
can bear being tested by the standard of practical expediency. What was 
. done by the “ wisdom of our fathers,’”’ was, in times past, considered per- 
fect ; but we now find very little veneration for the doings of these fathers, 
unless they tally with the existing ideas of utility. There is now no dread 
of novelty: and new opinions are less frequently opposed than formerly, 
for the mere reason that they are not old and universal. 

Opinions upon many subjects, which were once universally received, 
are now as universally condemned. But while in many departments of 
science, stores of knowledge have been accumulated, there has been 
comparatively little improvement in the science of legislation. We find 
legislators, although they hold in their keeping the whole subject of human 
happiness, clinging to old opinions with a tenacity altogether astonishing. 
Legislators frequently refuse to act in the modes indicated by the decided 
expression of the popular voice. To accomplish reforms, therefore, which 
the people demand, always requires agitation, frequently convulsions, and 
sometimes revolution. 

It is this kind of agitation, with respect to the corn laws, which now 
exists in England, and under circumstances, and to a degree, that indicates 
convulsion of some sort to be not far distant, unless parliament should soon 
be driven to act upon the subject: and unless, too, that action shall be 
marked by concession on the part of that interest which, though small in 
numbers, is sufficiently powerful to monopolize the supply of bread for the 
whole people of Great Britain. 

The landed interest in England, though composed of a few individuals, 
wields an immense influence in the house of commons. This is owing to 
various causes. Qne is the inequality among the different constituencies ;— 
the great town of Manchester, with its three hundred thousand inhabitants, 
being entitled to no more than two members, while the borough of Har- 
wich, with only one hundred and ninety-five electors, is entitled to the 
same number. The qualifications requisite to confer the elective franchise, 
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are such as must necessarily concentrate in the small constituencies an 
overwhelming influence in the hands of great proprietors; the electors 
being so dependent upon the landlords, that, in many of the boroughs not 
disfranchised by the reform bill, the electbrs invariably return to parlia- 
ment the nominees of the aristocratic proprietor of the property. The 
house of lords is composed almost entirely of land-owners,—an hereditary 
aristocracy, whose landed estates are, in very many cases, entailed. It is 
not, therefore, astonishing, that the parliament of Great Britain should, 
while legislating for the good of the nation in general, be mindful of the 
interests of the legislators themselves in particular, and that the aristocracy 
should employ its influence in perpetuating its own privileges. 

Corn has been subject to legislation in England from the time of the 
conquest. J.atterly, however, the laws regulating the trade in corn have 
been framed with an object very different from that aimed at by the earlier 
enactments. 

For a long time the corn laws were intended to secure abundance ; both 
an adequate supply, and a low price. In order to secure this object, the 
exportation of corn was prohibited ; but the prohibition was subsequently 
modified to a restriction, when wheat bore above a certain price in the 
market. Other enactments were framed, which it is not necessary here 
to allude to ; but the whole tendency of the laws was to secure to the peo- 
ple an ample supply of cheap bread. 

The first important change in this system took place at the close of the 
revolution, upon the accession of William III. By an act passed 1 Wil- 
liam and Mary, the exportation of wheat was not only permitted, but a 
bounty of five shillings per quarter was paid on all shipped out of the 
country. This was done to promote the interests of the agriculturists, 
which were then considered to be of paramount importance. ‘The importa- 
tion of corn was regulated to promote the same interests, upon the principle 
of prohibition, or duties equivalent to it, when the price was below a point 
which might be assumed to be a low price; at a middle and moderate 
duty, when the price was high ; and a free importation, or at most a nomi- 
nal duty, when corn came to a famine price. It will be readily seen, that 
this change of system, instead of creating a tendency to low prices, caused 
prices to tend in the opposite direction. The landed interests, having had 
a controlling influence in parliament, have hitherto succeeded in maintain- 
ing this principle, though with various modifications, to this time ; the 

reat object being, to secure to the English wheat-grower a monopoly of 
fhe home market, to the entire exclusion of grain of foreign growth. 

The present corn law was enacted in 1828, and the following is the 
rate of duty payable upon the importation of wheat into the ports of the 
United Kingdom for consumption : 

The importation for the purpose of being warehoused, is free. 


When the price is 62s., and under 63s. per quarter, the dutyis £1 4s. 8d. 
“ 63 és 64 6“ ‘“c 13:8 
iti 64 “ 65 6“ “ 1 2 8 
* 65 ae 0 7 118 
“ 66 ‘ 67 ttf “ 1 0 8 
“ 67 “ 68 “ 66 18 8 
“ 68 ‘“ 69 “ “ 16 8 
“ 69 “ 70 “ “ 13 8 
“ ee 71 “ 6 10 8 
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When the price is 71s., and under 72s. per quarter, the dutyis 6s. 8d. 
“ 72 ‘cc 73 “ “ 28 
“ 73 or upwards, ws “ 10 
and when the price is under 62s., the duty rises one shilling per quarter 
for every shilling the price is reduced.* 

The duty on barley, oats, peas, rye, &c., are all regulated upon the 
same principle. 

To ascertain the prices, dealers in grain throughout the kingdom are 
required to make weekly returns, setting forth the whole quantity, and no 
more, of British corn bought, either by or for them, during the periods 
of time to which they refer, with the prices and the names of the sellers 
respectively. 

hese returns are collected in upwards of one hundred market towns 
in the kingdom, by persons appointed for that purpose, called corn inspect- 
ors, and by them transmitted to the comptroller of corn returns in London. 
This officer computes the average in the following manner: 

On Thursday of each week, the comptroller takes the returns for the 
preceding week, including Saturday, and adds the returns therein made, 
to ascertain the total quantity of corn sold, and the total price. This total 
price is divided by the total quantity, and the quotient is the average of the 
week. The average of this week is added with the averages of the five 
preceding weeks, the total divided by 6, and the result is deemed as the 
average price, for the purpose of regulating and ascertaining the amount of 
duties: and the comptroller forthwith transmits the average so ascertained 
to the collector, or chief officer of the customs, in each of the ports of the 
United Kingdom, and the duties are levied, according to these averages, 
on all grain imported into England for consumption. The duties being 
arranged according to this sliding scale, it is dificult to imagine a system 
more cunningly devised to protect the British land-owner, at the expense 
of all other classes. 

The benefit is not gained by the nation, as the duties prohibit all im- 
portation, until the price of corn approaches that point, at which very little 
revenue can be collected from it. Nor is it gained by the cultivator of 
the soil, inasmuch as the higher the price of corn, the greater is the rent 
demanded by the landlords. The soil of England is divided into great 
estates, which are held by the nobility and wealthy aristocracy, and the 
farmers are mostly tenants. Consequently, the only tendency of the corn 
laws is to swell the rents and incomes of the owners of land. 

The averages, being computed fn the way we have described, afford in 
reality a much greater protection than is apparent. The average must be 
taken for six weeks. To admit corn at the duty of one shilling, requires 
that it should have borne a high price in market for a long time. If the 
first week of the six, the price should be 63s., and the next four weeks, 
73s., it would require that the price should be as high as 83s. for the sixth 
week, to make a six weeks’ average of 73s. In short, no corn can be 
admitted, unless at a ruinous duty, except during a period of severe and 
long-continued scarcity. 





* For a tabular statement of the duty payable per barrel on American flour, under the 
corn laws, and for an account of the average price of wheat in Great Britain in 184¢, 
and other valuable statistics connected with the same subject, see pages 386, 387, and 
388, of this Magazine, for October, 1841—Ed. Mag. 
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The corn laws operate in a way to make the trade in corn essentially a 
gambling business. Since the manufactures of England have become so 
extensive, and population has so much increased, the price of corn has been 
uniformly biter in England than in other countries ; and under a system 
of reciprocal trade, the English people would naturally consume a good 
deal of foreign growth. So long, however, as the supply in England is 
not absolutely short, it cannot be imported. The first symptoms of a short 
supply are followed by movements, having for their object to get foreign 
grain into bond, ready to be introduced the moment the averages can be 
forced up to the proper point. This done, and the operation is attended 
with an immense profit; if it fail, it is attended with loss, as a matter of 
course. i 

If the profit is realized, it is of course taken from the consumer. But it 
does not go into the exchequer, nor is the advantage gained by the public. 
It is gained by the dealers, whose interest is thus identified with the sup. 
port of monopoly. 

When England has a short supply of corn, and is forced to have recourse 
to other countries, she does not find on hand a surplus ready for her pur- 

She is not a regular customer. Consequently no preparations are 
made to supply her demand. An inevitable consequence is, a sudden rise 
in price in the markets in which the demand is made, as is the case in 
every market, when a demand comes of an extraordinary nature. And 
the difficulty may be still more aggravated by the conduct of other govern- 
ments ; like the French, for example, who have once prohibited exporta- 
tion of bread stuffs, when the Finglish harvest has failed, 

The demand being extraordinary, the means of payment must be pro- 
vided out of the usual course of trade. Other nations are not prepared to 
take, at a moment’s notice, English fabrics to the value of six or seven 
millions sterling ; nor are they ready to give credit for corn, which must 
be had at a moment’s notice. Payment must be made in gold: and the 
manufacturing and commercial interests are not only deprived of the trade 
to this extent, which, in the natural course of things, they ought to enjoy, 
but are subjected to the losses and depreciation of property attendant upon 
every convulsion in the money market. 

The money market in London may be in a tranquil state, trade appa. 
rently prosperous, and every thing going on smoothly, when there may 
occur ten days of wet weather in August, damaging the crops, and exciting 
alarm for the incoming harvest. The speculators send abroad for grain, 
and the Bank of England finds itself most dangerously in debt to other 
countries, and a heavy drain existing upon its treasure. The screw must 
be applied instantly ; the money market is thrown into an agony of pres- 
sure ; the bank itself is in jeopardy. During the occurrence of such a 
state of things in 1839, it was only by the most extraordinary exertions, 
aided by a timely loan from the Bank of France, it saved itsclf from 
stoppage. ha ‘ 

The tendency of prices is to fluctuate violently. The price of 73s. being 
reached in the average, the ports are opened to admit foreign wheat, at 
one shilling duty. Immediately there may be a million quarters, (eight 
million bushels,) which had been previously locked up in warehouses, 
entered for consumption. So large a quantity thrown into market, natu- 
rally causes the price to recede. The averages suddenly fall. The duty 
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becomes prohibitory, and further supplies are prevented, until the same 
fluctuating process is again gone over. 

The corn laws operate to tax the many for the benefit of the few: that 
is, the great body, who are all consumers, are taxed indirectly for the com- 
paratively insignificant number who are land-owners. The price at which 
bread is sold in England is, by the operation of the law, kept at a point far 
above what its natural price should be, judging from the price at which it 
can be afforded after paying the government an aggregate revenue equal 
to what it now receives, and independent of the advantage of paying for it 
in manufactures. This difference is paid by the consumer, and goes out 
of his pocket ; therefore, it is a tax: but the national treasury does not 
receive it, nor does the foreigner; but it finds its way into the pocket of 
the land-owner in the shape of an increased rent. 

These laws have an important bearing upon the commercial and manu- 
facturing interests of Great Britain, both as respects the foreign and do. 
mestic trade ; and also upon the moral and social condition of the working 
classes. 

Great Britain is the great exporter of manufactures of every description ; 
of cotton, wool, linen, iron, &c.: she has abundance of minerals and raw 
materials, and from her position, and the skill she has attained in every 
branch of manufacture, owing to the minute division of labor among her 
artisans, is capable of supplying other nations with most articles of neces- 
sity cheaper than they can supply themselves. 

It might be supposed that a trade so extensive would be of immense 
value ; and it might be so to England, were it not for her own restrictions 
upon it. Her trade with Europe is not extensive, and is every year di- 
minishing ; for the simple reason, that trade cannot be maintained between 
two nations when one acts upon the principle of selling, but refusing to buy 
in return. 

The fields of Europe are fertile, and can be made to produce immense 
quantities of the finest wheat, at prices which would allow it to be deliver- 
ed in London, upon an average, at about 46s. per quarter, after paying 
the cost in Poland, and all expense of freight, damage, drying, screening, 
commissions, insurance, and all other charges. This is lower than the 
average of prices in England, which appears to have been uniformly higher 
than 46s. since 1793, except in one instance, in 1822, when the price was 
44s. 7d. The operatives of England want this corn: the continental 
laborers want their manufactures: both are suffering from want of em- 
ployment ; and both might be profitably employed if they could exchange 
their productions with each other: yet both are compelled to stand still, as 
the Englishman is not allowed to receive the corn, which is the only com. 
modity his customer has to give him. 

Mr. Keyser, one of the assistant-commissioners recently appointed to 
inquire into the condition of the hand-loom weavers, says, in his report, 
that the manufacturing classes attribute their distress to the operation 
of the corn laws. He says: ‘“ Opinions, all tending to the same purport, 
are variously given, one of which I cannot forbear to quote: ‘ If I make a 

piece of cloth, and meet a Frenchman with a sack of corn on his back, I 
should be glad to exchange ; but up steps a customhouse officer, and won't 
let me ; and I may eat my cloth if Ican.’ A clearer explanation of the 
effect of the corn laws upon the manufacturing classes in England, it is 
not within the power of language to give.” 
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The exclusion of contivental corn from British ports has led to a system 
of retaliation on the part of other powers, by means of high protective or 
prohibitory duties. They have felt themselves forced into it, against their 
interests and their wishes. Dr. Bowring, who was employed by the 
English government on a tour of commercial observation in France, Bel. 
gium, Switzerland, and other countries, gives it as his decided opinion, 
that the system of restriction pursued by England has caused retaliatory 
duties to be imposed by the states on the continent. He thinks the Ger. 
man commercial union would not have been formed, had the policy of thc 
British government been more liberal. The agricultural states of Europe 
‘would be glad to receive English manufactures, if they could give corn in 
return ; and would make liberal concessions im their tariffs if they could 
be met in a corresponding spirit by England: to some of the continental 
states, however, a relaxation on the part of England would now come too 
late ; manufactures have there got a strong foothold, and the manufac. 
turing interests have become influential. In many articles of manufacture, 
the Germans now are able to compete successfully with the English in 
their markets, and would listen to no modification which would tend to 
give the English manufacturers any advantage. Indeed, by great numbers 
of the manufacturers of Germany, the repeal of the corn laws of England 
would be considered a misfortune. 

To examine this subject in all its bearings, would be interesting, but 
would make at least a dozen articles of the length to which it is proper 
this should be extended. It is the object of this article to give a mere 
outline of the subject ; and, therefore, it only remains here to point out the 
effects of the corn laws upon the moral and social condition of the English 
working classes. The effect is prejudicial in the highest degree. In the 
first place, England is overcrowded with a laboring population. But when 
the difficulty of obtaining employment is got over, the operative finds his 
wages fixed at the very lowest point at which he can subsist. As bread is 
the article of first necessity, so a large part of his scanty earnings must be 
expended for that article, and the higher the tax upon it, the greater pro- 

rtion of his wages he expends for it, and the less is left to be expended 
for clothing, fuel, and other articles of equal necessity ; while nothing is 
left to educate his children, or add to his own domestic enjoyments. In 
this way the almost universal lack of comfort among the working classes 
is accounted for, as well as the fact, that, in too many cases, they exist in 
a state of extreme destitution, distress, and moral degradation. 

It is by no means certain that the present exclusive system of England 
is altogether owing to the corn laws, but there is no doubt the existence of 
the corn laws has been a powerful support to the exclusive system in other 
particulars. A landed aristocracy, wielding the law-making power, and 
desirous to maintain their exclusive privileges, may be supposed to have 
been quite willing to accede to requests made by other interests for pro- 
tection ; and by this means to divert attention from their own monopoly. 
A prohibition or restriction having been laid upon some branch of trade, 
the parties whose interests were adversely effected thereby, were quieted 
by some restriction made for their benefit ; so that the commerce of Eng- 
land has become fettered by a circle of restrictions, that have becn thrown 
around it at various times and for various purposes. 

So far the commercial and manufacturing interests of Great Britain 
have flourished ; but, as Lord Palmerston well remarked, it is not in con- 
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sequence of these restrictions, but in spite of them. It is now under dif. 
ferent circumstances than formerly, that England is competing with the 
rest of the world. The long period of peace, since 1815, has given other 
nations an opportunity to embark in commerce, and they have not failed 
to improve it. Other nations have entered into the business of maunfac- 
turing, and instead of being longer customers to England, have become 
her competitors. Consequently, her manufacturing interests are depress. 
ed, and her commerce labors under disadvantage. 

The merchants and manufacturers have at last discovered the cause of 
their embarrassments. ‘They have too much protection. The manufac. 
turers are willing to dispense with all protecting duties, and allow other 
nations to meet them in their own markets, trusting to their superior skill 
and natural advantages to compete successfully with them—provided they 
can have cheap bread. ‘They ask that machinery may be allowed to be 
exported, allowing the foreigner the benefit of all their inventions and im- 
provements, in full confidence that they can compete with him, if they can 
have cheap bread. In fact, the best artisans of England are leaving her, 
for countries where they can exert their skill, and be free from restriction ; 
so that some relaxation of her system is necessary, if she would not see 
her commercial and manufacturing interests undermined. * 

This general system of restriction has also had its influence on the 
working classes. While other classes of society were protecting them- 
selves by regulations, the working classes have deemed it meet to make 
restrictions for themselyes. Not being influential enough to get enact- 
ments by parliament to meet their wishes, they have adopted the more 
humble, but not jess effectual mode of forming combinations ; and the 
manufacturing districts of England are full of them, and completely under 
their influence : they fix the price of their labor—the hours they will work 5 
in some trades, the number of hands that may be employed. ‘The results 
of recent inquiry have shown, that no better results have attended their ex- 
ertions than have attended those of their more aristocratic countrymen ; 
and, in more than one district in England, entire branches of manufacture 
have been completely annihilated by the operation of these combinations. 

It would be interesting to consider the effect the repeal of the corn laws 
will have upon the trade between this country and England, now that our 
immense agricultural resources in the west are becoming developed, and 
our means of transportation are so extensive ; but the limits of this paper 
avill not admit of it. It is not too much, however, to predict, that the 
period is near when not only Englishmen, but people of other nations, will 
see their true interests, not in restrictive systems, nor in regulations to 
fetter and clog the free course of commerce: when they will realize that 
the Almighty has provided abundantly, though unequally, for the supply 
of the wants of man, and refrain from interposing obstacles te the supply 
of those who are destitute by those who are overflowing with plenty, who 
might in return receive the means of supplying wants equally imperative ; 
thus conducing to the mutual happiness and weifare of all mankind. 
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Art. IV.—THE MORALS OF TRADE. 


NUMBER ONE. 


Every calling and occupation in life has its peculiar trials and tempta- 
tions ; generally in oe a oe to its privileges are its dangers. It is 
needful to find what kind of armor is necessary for the particular conflict 
every one has to fight. ‘Fhis armor, or set of rules, that may guard or 
shield us, we call the morals of the caliing in which it is used. Not that 
there is one set of rules for one calling, and another set of rules for an- 
other, which, contradict each other ; not that there is one kind of morality 
for ministers, and another kind of morality for merchants. Morality is 
one and individual, like goodness, like God; but it may be applied to a 
profession, to a walk in life, to circumstances, so different from other cir- 
cumstances, as to give it a modification which may entitle it to a name ; 
and hence we have headed our article “ morals of trade.” 

The walk of the merchant is less defined, by public sentiment, than any 
other. Since all men may be called traders, from those who buy and sell 
penny whistles, to the great mercantile establishments which regulate the 
currency of nations; it is so hard to say who is a merehant and. who a 
huckster, who a broker and who a breaker of fortunes, who is respectable 
and ought not to be so, and who is not in high repute, though never so 
honest, that the rules, maxims, code and morals, regulations of trade have 
been left pretty much to themselves, uncollected and often disregarded. 
Besides, a false and fatal view has obtained, that moral and intellectual 

rogress are somehow out of the reach of the practical men of the world. 
t has been thought that goodness was a profession like law or medicine ; 
that the culture of the mind was a kind of exclusive business; that such 
affairs, the pursuit of virtue and the enlargement of the intellect, were 
quite distinct from the occupations of life. Happily for society, the in- 
stincts of men are often stronger than the influence of their theories, and 
while such notions as we have noticed have been common, the operation 
of the great laws of God in the heart and mind, have produeed what the 
action of the theory would destroy. 

The business of trade is constantly placing a man in an attitude for the 
training of his heart and mind. No school turns out better pupils; so 
sharpens the acuteness of the mind ; teaches prudence, foresight, cause 
and effect, the great relations of different parts of the world to one an- 
other. Every profession and trade may call into exercise every other. 
“ Difficile est enim,” says Cicero, “in philosophia pauca esse ei nota, 
cui non sint aut pleraque, aut omnia:” It is difficult in philosophy, 
(the philosophy of trade as well as any other philosophy,) for him to 
know well a few things by whom all or most things are not known. 
We divide knowledge into departments for convenience and eall them by 
separate names, as if they were distinet ; not remembering that there is 
but one great science, nature,—auxiliary, explanatory of which are all 
the facts we discover by experience ; and then think, in the weak pride 
of human nature, that we create. There is no scientific knowledge, no 
nice moral distinctions which would not help the merchant in his calling. 
He often feels a want and perplexity, which, by good rights, he should 
attribute to a want of knowledge rather than to ill luck. He makes mis- 
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takes, miscalculations ; is defrauded and ruined, from the absence of that, 
with which he thinks he has nothing to do—knowledge. He amasses a 
fortune, builds up a name, pulls down his small house and erects a palace, 
and wonders he is not happy, from the absence of that, too, with which 
he thinks he has nothing to do, except in a very general way—morals. 
In spite of the wrong notions that are prevalent in the world upon these 
subjects, men are forced into the acquisition of that, to which if they 
would add, by voluntary contributions and special effort, the employments 
of trade would assume the dignity of the learned professions, and stand 
out with much of the beauty and symmetry of the fine arts. If the code 
of honor among merchants were misplaced by the code of morals, founded 
upon the corner-stone of the religion of Jesus Christ, we might look to 
see the golden age of happiness, contentment, and order, instead of living 
in daily expectation of disaster, from some secret manceuvre, whose best 
excuse is not better than a plea of self-interest. If the relations of science 
and trade were better understood, and more readily acknowledged, we 
might look for a mercantile prosperity which should, in returning streams, 
like the just, equable, and beautiful order of nature, water the gardens 
of learning through the Jand, and repay to these fountains from which it 
had drawn its nourishment, encouragement, countenance, and support, until 
we should be able to realize a general intelligence in our people, broad 
and deep enough to support, beyond the shadow of a doubt, the pillars of 
‘the constitution. In such a state of things what progress might be hoped 
for the arts, which in their turn would repay fourfold! How would the 
comforts and the elegancies of life keep pace with a sense of the true and 
the beautiful excited in the minds of our people! Religion, education, 
trade—all would rejoice together, all having a high common object, the 
general good and happiness of the nation. 

To endeavor to mark out the morals of trade, while the general princi- 
ple of trade is denounced as a disease in our social condition, were a vain 
task indeed. Let us then consider what trade is; whether it is founded 
in necessity, in philosophy, or, in other words, in right reason. 

The whole world may be called a perfect imperfection ; that is, it is a 
system of wants, desires, and necessities,—imperfect, unsatisfied, as it re- 
gards the wishes of man, yet perfect and adapted to the design for which 
they were instituted by the divine mind. If this earth were heaven, a 
state of entire happiness, instead of being a place of discipline, trade 
would not, perhaps, be known in the system of things; but men would 
live in a pastoral state, by the side of streams and beneath the shade of 
spreading beach-trees, where the music of birds, the odor of flowers, and 
balmy airs would lull them to repose, filled with a sense of beauty, con- 
tentment, and peace. No such paradise is ours. We live in a state of 
labor. It is the order of our being, that if a man do not work neither 
shall he eat. In the division of labor, trade is one of the contrivances 
of man’s ingenuity for bettering his condition. It is a department, a pro- 
fession of human industry, and ought to subserve the greatest good of the 
greatest number. Does it do this? Would the world be better off, if 
every man united in his own person what are now distributed among 
classes of men, and which give to them their names or calling ? All men 
are occupied either in producing, distributing, or consuming. The last is 
common to all. And although it would be a happy circumstance if the 
first two divisions embraced the race, yet the fact that there are consum- 
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ers, who are neither distributors nor producers, makes suck a division 
necessary, Producers and distributors are again subdivided for mutual 
convenience, while the non-producing, non-distributing consumers admit 
of no farther distinction, except in degree of consumption. 

Trade is the general name of distribution, and may be united with pro- 
ducing. All farmers, mechanics, artists, teachers, are the producers ; 
while all traders, carriers, agents, are the distributors of wealth, together 
with the learned professions of law and medicine, who guide and assist in 
carrying on this great business—the profession of preachers belonging to 
the producing class, that of teacher. How trade can be dispensed with, 
or what are the arguments of those who are loud in denouncing it, it is 
difficult to discover. If the mechanic is improved in his art by giving his 
attention solely to it, enabling him, by exchange, to command the products 
of other arts, we see not why the trader is not also improved in his art 
by an undivided attention to it. The producer wishes to exchange his 
wheat, his hay, his cotton, for various necessaries for his family. Having 
been occupied in his vocation, he is perhaps ignorant of the texture, 
soundness, and general value of the various articles needed, and therefore 
he goes to a person who has made it his study or practice to inform him- 
self upon such points, who makes his purchases for him. In this way he 
avoids risk ; is aided in, point of time, convenience, and money ; for which 
aid he pays, by allowing him who acts for him a higher price than he 
would pay, were he to buy of the original producers of the articles he is . 
in need of. If one may justly pay a lawyer for an opinion respecting the 
goodness of a title to land; a physician for information respecting diet 
and exercise, why not also recompense the merchant for his opinion and 
time? We must notice the truism “that time is money,” which the de- 
nouncers of trade seem to have forgotten. Your grocer, at the corner, 
keeps on hand, at the risk of fire, waste, and damage, goods which, were 
you to seek them in the places where they were produced, would employ 
all your time and strength. Js he not to be paid for doing you this ser- 
vice ? You are a physician, perhaps, and in his turn he pays you five dol- 
lars for the visit of ten minutes; which also is just, as he pays you this, 
not for that small modicum of your time, but for holding yourself in rea- 
diness to attend him ; for the expenses of your education ; for your library 
and instruments. In paying you, reference is had to all your relations to 
time and all your affairs; and he asks the same regard from you in pay- 
ing him. 

Trade then is as necessary as the professions : it is a profession itself, 
an art; something that is learned ; that requires practice, skill, and judg- 
ment. It admits of degrees of success, according to the amount of know- 
ledge, industry, and attention bestowed upon it ; and, being founded in the 
wants of society, may have its laws or morals. 

When our hearts are pained by the gross immoralities that prevail in 
large mercantile and manufacturing towns; when we witness the squalid 
want and disease that hang upon the skirts of a city; the opportunitics 
that are. offered, in the general bustle and hurry, for empiricism and de- 
ception in al] shapes, we feel! disposed to doubt if God ever intended men 
should herd together in such large masses, and, without producing, live by 
the distribution and exchange of the labor of the husbandman and mechanic. 
On the other hand, too, we picture in imagination the simplicity and secu- 
rity of rural life; the health and purity of country habits. From amid 
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the coal-smoke of a city, its noisy cart-wheels, and the tramping of many 
feet, we turn our minds to that cottage, where our parents perhaps yet live, 
with its green, velvet fields, its well-known trees, the very shape of whose 
branches we recollect, its ancient walks, and unpretending, happy appear- 
ance. Let not the counting-room or the shop want such dreams and pic- 
tures; let them be cherished as sacred; and hugged close to the heart. 
They will keep alive in us tlte sympathies of humanity, and purify and 
freshen those affections which are well-nigh lost or smothered in the jost- 
lings of the crowd and the strife of competition. 

Nevertheless, such thoughts contain no argument against trade. The 
evils incident to cities, the suffering, sickness, and vice, that excite our 
regret, are the result of the misuse of great privileges ; not necessary con- 
sequences. It is a law of nature that we must pay for all we have ; and 
suffer for all our faults. A man, living alone in a valley, without inter- 
course with any human being, could not be guilty of dishonesty, of marder 
—of any vice that belongs to society ; but for this exemption from temp- 
tation he would pay dearly by the want of that progress, sympathy, and 
mutual aid which are the great blessings of the social condition. The op- 
portunities for individual improvement are increased, the more numerously 
men congregate together. A greater number of examples is furnished, 
from which to form an opinion upon a given subject ; the objects of science, 
literature, and art, can be conducted upon a larger scale by the contributions 
of many individuals. ‘The lawyer has Ifis mind full of information from the 
variety of questions discussed about him. The physician meets the ten- 
dency to disease in cities with a sagacity and experimental knowledge he 
could never have acquired in a narrower sphere, and the clergyman may 
be lifted to the occasion and speak with an elequence proportioned to the 
danger that surrounds our virtue. 

All those arts and inventions for convenience, economy, and health, here 
find their spur and origin, which taking their rise from the necessities of 
men congregated together, are spread through the towns and villages of 
the country, where they never could have originated because never abso- 
lutely needful. ‘The facilities of speedy intercourse between cities furnish 
a highway to the farmer for the transportation of himself and his harvest, 
whither he would go; who, were it not for the energy of trade, might at 
this very hour be travelling by the side of his ox-team in the dust or mud 
of the turnpike. The city—the offspring of trade—is the court where a 
judgment is put upon the value of every article by actual comparison with 
others of the same kind. Not only is mind compared with mind, but cloth 
with cloth, wheat with wheat, and machinery with machinery. Here is 
made a decision in a day or hour, which a long experience only could ar- 
rive at by actual personal trial. These are some of the advantages which 
accrue to the world from what are called the unnatural herding of men 
together in cities. These can furnish an offset against those evils which, 
after all, are so many privileges of humanity. From this crime, vice, and 
poverty about us, can be traced those institutions which make glad the 
heart of the philanthropist. ‘Truly are we “ made perfect by suffering.” 
What a field for the practice of benevolence and charity! How truly 
here can it be learned that “it is more blessed to give than receive !” 

We shall contend then for the general morality of trade, for these rea- 
sons. It is a divine institution. It is the necessary employment of men 
in a highly social state, which could not exist in any other way. For if all 
VOL VI.—NO. VI. 67 
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were producers, they would necessarily be scattered so widely as to be de. 
prived of the advantages we have mentioned. And having established this 
point as a foundation work, we propose to consider trade in its more par. 
ticular features, and discover, if possible, what are the principles that 
ought to govern it. 








Art. V.—SKETCHES OF DISTINGUISHED MERCHANTS. 
NUMBER III. 
LIFE AND CHARACTER OF THE LATE NICHOLAS BROWN. 


Ir should ever make the heart sorrowful, to see the good among our 
race passing away from earth; and thrice so when the conviction forces it. 
self upon us, that we may hardly hope their places will be filled by others so 
pure and noble. The young may godown tothe grave, leaving a spotless name 
gemmed with many virtues, and beyond the narrow circle of a few friends and 
mourning relatives, none will know nor sorrow for their going ; and there may 
be many old men, with silver hair, who in their well-spanned, upright lives, 
passed quietly and within narrow limits, have done little else than good to all 
their fellows :—these, too, will be ®ourned, though perchance not by many, 
save those they knew and blessed while living ; and yet when these—the 
young or old—depart, society is much the loser. But when one is taken from 
us, whose youth reached back to the birth of our republic, whose early 
years were spent amid the revolutionary struggles of our fathers, whose 
experience measured our whole being as a nation, and whose memory 
thronged with the recollections of a period, of which every year leaves 
fewer living witnesses ; and, when added to all this, an old man is cut 
down, whose life since boyhood has been one of activity and usefulness, 
whose public services and noble benefactions have spread widely his repu- 
tation and his name ; then ought all to regret his departure, for the whole 
community sustains a loss, it need not shame to mourn. Such men as 
these are rare, and soon will pass away forever ; and one of them, Nicho- 
las Brown of Providence, Rhode Island, has just now gone to another 
world, and slumbers with the dead of ages. He was a merchant—upright 
and honorable—possessing an adventurous spirit, guided by a judgment 
that seldom erred. He loved the employment he had chosen, and ardently 
pursued it during half a century, toiling steadily om, and firmly encoun- 
tering the dark changes that mark the commercial history of our country 
during that long period. Fortune smiled upon his labors, and dealt gently 
by the good ships and rich merchandise he sent forth upon the sea; and 
there are few men by whom the well-earned wealth of a long life has been 
applied so liberally, and for such wise and good purposes, as by him whose 
death we now record: We applaud the exertions of no man, however ad- 
venturous and persevering, whose sole object is the acquisition of riches, 
that he may hoard them up in the miser’s chest, We think such men are 
oftener a curse than a blessing to the society in which they live ; for their 
gold enables them to act the: oppressor, when, without it, they would be 
powerless: but he who, like the subject .of this sketch, toils for wealth, that 
with it he may glad the hearts of his fellow-men, and rear up benevolent 
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institutions to cheer the lives of those whom God afflicts with disease and 
suffering, deserves to be remembered in gratitude, long after the marble 
upon his tomb shall have crumbled into dust. Every age can claim a few 
such men, and right glad are we to know that not the least of these are 
merchants. We feel a pride as.we con over their names and reflect that 
for many generations, that class of mankind to whose interests we have 
dedicated this work, have well maintained their station among those who 
are remembered as the noblest benefactors of our race. They have re- 
deemed the name of the merchant from the reproach it once bore, of wor 

shipping nought save the mammon of gold; they have proved him capable 
of gathering in wealth on the one hand, and widely and liberally dispens- 
ing it on the other ; to them we owe many of our most useful and enlight- 
ened institutions, and to them we are indebted for much that now sheds a 
moral and intellectual light over the face of society. And were we called 
upon to mention one of the present age, who has gone onward upon the 
earth, spreading about him the blessings we have here mentioned, few 
could be named who have done more than the man whose life, in its most 
prominent outlines, we now propose briefly to trace. 

Nicholas Brown was a native of New England, and was born on the 
fourth of April, 1760, at Providence, in the state of Rode Island. His 
father was a merchant of considerable eminence, and through life bore the 
name of an honorable and good man. He was in affluent circumstances, 
and to this was his son indebted for an education more liberal and finished, 
than usually falls to the lot of the merchant to acquire. At the age of 
thirteen he entered Rhode Island College, since named, in honor of him- 
self, Brown University, from whence he graduated before reaching the 
age of eighteen. But two or three of his classmates, then fifteen in num- 
ber, are now living: save these few, all have been gathered to their fathers. 
Towards this institution of learning, he ever evinced the warmest venera- 
tion and regard ; and during half a century of his life, he was the main 
pillar of its prosperity. For fifty years after completing his studies within 
its walls, he was officially and intimately associated with the councils that 
sustained its rising fame ; and most generously did he pour forth his gold 
for the advancement of its interests. During a period of twenty-nine years 
he was its treasurer: in 1791, he was elected a member of its Board of 
Trustees ; and from 1825 until his death, he was a member of its Board 
of Fellows. At different periods of his life, he erected, solely at his own 
expense, ‘ Hope College,” and “ Manning Hall,” two edifices attached to 
the University, the latter of which he named in honor of Dr. Manning, 
who was the president of the institution during the time he pursued his 
studies there ; and whose memory he ever cherished with the utmost re- 
spect and admiration. He gave at one time five thousand dollars for the 
establishment of a professorship ; at another, ten thousand dollars towards 
the erection of Rhode Island Hall, and the president’s mansion house, and 
when the fund of twenty-five thousand dollars was raised for the benefit of 
the library and of the chemical and philosophical departments, he bestowed 
towards it the like munificent donation. And it has been estimated, that 
including his bequest to this University, the whole amount to which it 
stands debtor to his bounty, falls little, if any, short of one hundred thou- 
sand dollars. Under the auspices of such a man, no one need wonder that 
this temple of learning now ranks deservedly high among its sister insti- 
tutions in our land ; and it affords us deep gratification to know, that ere 
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death made cold the heart and dark the brain of him whose name it bears, 
he saw it careering onward in the highest prosperity and usefulness. 

But let us return to the earlier periods of his life. When twenty-two 
his father died, from whom he inherited a handsome fortune ; and had he 
been like many young men thus situated, whom we are frequently pained 
to see wasting their time and energies, and all the advantages so lavished 
upon them, in idle, enervating pleasures ; he, too, would have squandered 
his patrimony mid the gay round of the world’s enjoyments, leaving behind 
him a name remembered only when read upon his tombstone. He pos- 
sessed all the elements necessary to pass a life of easy happiness. A 
liberal education had prepared his mind to enjoy literary pursuits, the 
conversation of the learned, and the saciety of the rich and fashionable. 
Wealth unsought and unearned had descended upon him, placing all these 
enjoyments within his reach, and inviting him to taste the pleasures that 
clustered so temptingly around. To resist all these combined attractions, 
required the exercise of much self-denial, personal control, and a high and 
honorable ambition. ‘These he possessed, and the romance of life, at that 
season of youth when the whole world is clad in fancy’s brightest colors, 
was exchanged for the silent counting-room, and the crowded wharf. He 
became a merchant in the most ample and comprehensive sense of that 
term ; and in connection with the late Thomas P. Ives, who had married his 
only sister, commenced his commercial career. Possessing a capital of 
sufficient magnitude te embark heavily in foreign trade, it was quickly en. 
grossed in wide-spread maritime operations, extending to almost every 
clime ; and in the diversified risks to which it was exposed, affording ample 
opportunities to test the strength and sagacity of the mind by which it was 
controlled. To every emergency he was found fully equal, nor quailed 
he in those dark hours of anxiety, to whichthe merchant who trusts his 
all on the bosom of the deep, is more than any other man liable to expe- 
rience. Nor were the winds and waves, nor the tempests that dance so 
wildly upon the sea, his only or worst enemies. Wars troubled the ocean, 
and armed ships swept its surface ; and the vessel of the peaceful trader 
was seized and condemned. The French revolution, carrying the destruc- 
tive policy of restrictive measures in its train, hurled its stormy ele. 
ments through the commercial world, burying the fortunes and crushing 
the prospects of hundreds in their course ; and many years later came the 
struggle between the infant navy of our own country and the colossal 
maritime power of Great Britain, spreading disasters to the commerce of 
American merchants throughout every clime and on every sea: and 
through both these whirlwind periods, firm as rock, stood the mercantile 
reputation of Brown and Ives; the mind of its senior partner growing 
more calm and active, and calling new resources to its aid, as the elements 
gathered more dark and threatening around the commerciai fortunes of 
his house. That he was honorable in his dealings, and forgot not the 
probity and integrity of the man, in the gain-loving spirit of the trader, we 
need hardly affirm; and this indeed is evidenced in nothing so strongly, as 
in his long-prospered life ; for seldom do we see the career of half a cen- 
tury flourish, without interruption, upon the earnings of dishonesty and 
fraud. Added to this honesty of purpose too, which pervaded, and as it 
were, sanctified every business transaction in which he engaged, was an 
element of success which we fear is regarded by many as an object of too 
little importance to repay the toil with which it is acquired, though we 
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assure all such, that nothing is more essential to enable the merchant to 
secure a fortunate result to his maritime undertakings :—we mean the pos- 
session of an accurate and varied knowledge of the wants and resources 
of his own, and those of other nations to which his trade extended. Of 
this information he possessed anamount, which in magnitude and usefulness 
few in his age had acquired ; and this, combined with that knowledge of 
the commercial marine enjoyed both by our own and the European world, in 
which no man was his superior, enabled him to conduct his far-stretching 
inercantile operations, with a prospect of ultimate success amounting al- 
most to certainty. 

Until the death of his partner, in 1836, Mr. Brown continued actively 
and unremittingly engaged in the employment which had so deeply en- 
grossed his energies for more than forty years, and to which he seemed 
bound more by habits of, industry, an enterprising spirit, and a love of that 
excitement with which the mind of the adventurous merchant is so much 
filled, than by any desire to enlarge his already ample fortune. After 
that event, he engaged less ardently in the busy concerns of life, though 
until a short time previous to his death, he was accustomed to the daily 
transaction of business at his counting-room, and was in the constant habit 
of mingling in the affairs of that active commercial world to which he 
had become wedded by the ties of half a century. On the 27th of Octo- 
ber last, after suffering a considerable period with the dropsy, he died, in 
the seventy-third year of his age. Of the many who are daily leaving 
this for another world, there are few whose names will be so warmly and 
reverently cherished, as the name of this man. Few have lived so long 
a life, and passed to the tomb less tainted with the vices of the world; 
and few, very few there are, who have done less injury and more good 
unto their fellow men. In public life, he ever pursued a consistent and 
honorable course. With his politics we have nothing to do:—they were 
of the old whig school ;—such as were entertained by Washington and 
Hamilton ; and for these he will not by us be upbraided or censured. It 
is enough for us to know, that he adhered to this political creed with the 
sincerity and truthfulness of an upright and honest man. For this,—and 
it is no common yirtue,—he deserves our admiration. For many years 
he occupied a seat in the legislative councils of his native State, and at 
one time held the office of first Senator. The duties of these stations he 
discharged with dignity and honor, not so much swerved by the tyrannical 
dictates of party spirit, as many others who professed to yield less obe- 
dience to its power. The last political act of his existence was performed 
at Harrisburg. He was a member of the convention that met there to 
nominsie a candidate for the presidency of our Union. He cast his vote 
for the departed Harrison ; he saw him elevated to a seat a monarch might 
envy; he saw him wear his robes of state for a brief season, and then 
sink into a grave, lowly as the tomb of the mendicant ;—humble as the 
one soon to be occupied by himself. 

In private life the character of Mr. Brown was pure and unexception- 
able. Over his temper and passions he exercised an almost perfect con- 
trol, and nature had endowed him with a kind heart and generous impulses. 
He was married twice :—to his first wife in 1791. In 1798 she died, and 
in 1801 he married his second wife, who died in 1836. He has left two 
sons and five grandchildren. To his family he was ever fondly attached, 
and few men in domestic life were loved more tenderly. He was gene- 
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rous and charitable, too, and delighted in making glad the hearts of the 
poor; and from the beggar who met him in the street and asked alms, he 
turned not coldly away. Of his public charities we hardly need speak ;— 
they will remain to consecrate his memory, long after this brief notice of 
his life shall have been cast aside and forgotten. Nor were his benefac. 
tions confined to that noble institution we have before mentioned, and 
which bears his name: the broadest views of the most generous philan. 
thropist, could not have extended them more widely. His gold was freely 
bestowed to aid the spread of the gospel in heathen lands; and he gave 
too without ostentation, as becometh the Christian and the good man. 
Without that parade of godliness which ever detracts so much from the 
true value of the most liberal bounty, he often assisted the church at home, 
with heavy contributions; and by the calm and steady influence which 
the man who passes a long life wisely and well may at all times exercise, 
aided by the energies of a mind that loved the pfomotion of good works, 
he united his exertions with those of others, in advancing the cause of mo. 
rality and religion, wherever his fortune or personal efforts could accom. 
plish those objects. As he drew nearer the grave, the love he had ever 
borne his race seemed to grow more strongly upon him, and all the kind. 
lier feelings of his nature were manifested with no less warmth than in the 
prime of manhood. With those whom disease had stricken in mind or 
body, he had always sympathized ; and that while standing on the borders 
of another world, he forgot not to provide for the afflicted among his fel. 
lows, most impressively appears in the following bequest extracted from 
one of the codicils annexed to his last Wiil and Testament. 

“And whereas it has long been deeply impressed on my mind, that an 
Insane or Lunatic Hospital, or Retreat for the Insane, should be established 
upon a firm and permanent basis, under an act of the Legislature, where 
that unhappy portion of our fellow citizens, who are by the visitation of 
Providence deprived of their reason, may find a safe retreat and be pro- 
vided with whatever may be most conducive to their comfort, and to their 
restoration to a sound state of mind: therefore, for the purpose of aiding 
an object so desirable, and in the hope that such an establishment may 
soon be commenced, I do hereby set apart and give, devise and bequeath, 
the sum of Thirty Thousand Dollars towards the erection of an Insane or 
Lunatic Hospital, or Retreat for the Insane, or by whatever other name 
it may be called, to be located in Providence or its vicinity; and I do 
hereby order and direct my said executors, to pay the said sum of thirty 
thousand dollars in the promotion and advancement of an institution for 
that object, trusting, and fully confiding in my executors, that they will 
carefully examine, and be satisfied that the establishment is placed on a 
firm and legal basis ; and that the payment of the above amount be made 
at such times and in such sums, as will best promote the desired object, 
and be least prejudicial to the settlement of my own estates; hoping that 
my sons and other friends will co-operate in the humane and benevolent 
design, that the benefits of the Institution may soon be realized.” 

This is a generous gift for a most noble purpose, and we trust no time 
will be lost in incorporating an institution equal in permanency and use- 
fulness to the one contemplated by the departed donor. That it should 
bear his name upon its portals, to perpetuate the memory of its founder, 
is a matter of such bare and common justice, as well to him as to his de- 
scendants, and all those who Jove his name, that we need hardly say it 
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can be called by no other; and ere long we hope to see “ Brown’s Retreat 
for the Insane,” rearing its ample architecture in or near the city in which 
he was born, and loved to dwell. It is not long since, that those whom 
reason deserted, were treated with as much, nay more cruelty, than the 
worst of felons; were chained like raving devils, and made to endure 
stripes, and starvation, and privations unknown to malefactors ;—as though 
the most effectual way to restore man’s intellect to its majesty and strength, 
were to treat him like a beast of prey ;—as though, in fact, he had no 
intellect at all. We do not mean to say that in our own land they have 
endured such barbarous and unchristian usage; though until some few 
years back, we believe more expense and care have been bestowed, and 
more anxiety manifested, to rid society of the wretched maniac by seques- 
tering him from home and friends, and all the comforts that God’s crea- 
tures possessed of sane mental faculties enjoy, than were expended in 
curing the disease that daily shattered his expiring intellect. But could 
the cells of some private mad-houses, that once disgraced old England, 
speak, they would tell tales of suffering and horror, endured by their in- 
mates, more dreadful than any we have described, or can picture here. 
We thank heaven, though, that the cruelties which once cursed the mise- 
rable lunatic, rendering his recovery little short of a miracle, no longer 
exist: a humane, an enlightened system of treatment has been adopted 
and carried out, both in this and other lands; and in our own opinion, the 
liberal bequest we have mentioned could not have been so well bestowed, 
as for the truly wise and charitable purpose to which it will be appro- 
priated. 

From what we have here written of Mr. Brown, no one will doubt that 
he was a religious and good man. His views of Christianity were broad 
and comprehensive, and we cannot more clearly and strongly express the 
opinion he entertained of responsibility to his Maker, than by presenting 
the following extract from the will we have before mentioned : 

“Be it remembered, that whereas I, Nicholas Brown, of the city of 
Providence, of the county of Providence, in the state of Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantations, merchant, have heretofore made and published my 
last will and testament, bearing date on the thirtieth day of May, in the 
year of our Lord 1825, in and by which I made large devises and bequests, 
and invested extensive trusts and powers severally in my then honored and 
affectionate wife, Mary Brown; in my kind and beloved daughter, Ann 
Brown Francis, then the wife of John B. Francis, Esquire, and in my 
highly esteemed friend, partner, and brother, Thomas P. Ives, Esq.: and 
whereas the all-wise Dispenser of events has seen fit, in his infinite wis- 
dom, to remove by death my said wife, daughter, and brothér, and has 
also seen fit mercifully to extend the period of my own earthly existence 
far beyond what I had reason to expect, thereby affording to me time and 
opportunity for carrying into effect many of the benevolent plans and 
designs which formerly I had in view: in order, therefore, to provide for 
what remains yet to be performed, and under a deep sense of the high 
account I shall soon be called to render to Him who bestows earthly good 
and immortal joy, I do hereby revoke and annul my said will under the 
date aforesaid, and proceed to make, publish, and declare, this as my last 
will and testament.” 

We have remarked that Mr. Brown was a Christian man ; but he was 
no sectarian: nor did he ever make any public declaration of the faith ne 
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worshipped. No man read the scriptures more devoutly, and few attended 
more steadily in God’s temple on the sabbath ; and none were more read 
than he to discover and trace the hand and the providence of his Maker in 
all the works of his creation. Through the varied changes of a prolonzed 
life, he maintained a spotless reputation, an honored name: his heart was 
pure and kind, his sentiments noble: by nearly all who knew him he was 
loyed and reverenced; and none could say he oppressed the poor, or 
inflicted wrong upon his fellow-men. His career is closed—he is gathered 
to his fathers—his body is in the grave—his spirit in a better world. 





Art. VI.—FAMILIAR SCENES IN THE LIFE OF A CLERK. 


So much of a man’s character in after life depends on what kind of an 
employer he had when young, that it is worthy of being much more seri. 
ously considered by parents and young men than it is. How often do we 
see men, in whom we can trace the effect of this kind of education, and 
see the exact resemblance of their former masters in the manners, thoughts, 
habits, and vices, which they have copied unaware! Happily we some. 
times see virtues, too, and can trace their foundation to the same sources. 
This thought has been suggested by a knowledge of the character of the 
gentleman referred to in the following sketch, whose proper name I have 
changed, because I have no liberty to use it ; and as he still lives, he might 
not be altogether pleased at being made conspicuous. This gentleman 
lived in an eastern seaport town, and was a grocer, doing a considerable 
business. He had a boy apprenticed to him, whose name was John,—cer- 
tainly no great marvel in these days of so many Johns. Mr. Mason, for 
so we will call the grocer, carried his principles of honesty as far as any 
man I ever knew; I had almost said, as far as any man ever ought to do. 
He made it an invariable rule to tell the whole truth respecting his goods, 
even their defects. Jt was the custom then, as well as now, to compound 
and adulterate wines ; and if any person asked him if a wine was pure, he 
told them no; and he did not stop there, for he told them what it really 
was. He was also perfectly candid in regard to his neighbors’ goods, and 
I have seen him more than once lose the sale of a chest of tea, of which 
he was an excellent judge, and on which he would have made a profit of 
six or eight dollars in those days of high prices, in consequence of telling 
his customer that his neighbor had better. The effect of this course, after 
many years, was to gain him a reputation, and inspire such a confidence, 
that he could sell any sort of goods at higher prices than other people 
could, because purchasers, who did not depend entirely on their own judg- 
ment, knew they would not be deceived. But John, at the time, did not 
like it much ; he thought it was going rather too far, and as he soon began 
to take a lead in the store, being a little disposed to mischief, he would 
sometimes annoy Mr. Mason by the most extravagant encomium in his 
hearing on goods that would not bear it. And sometimes he carried his 
impudence so far, as to assert, in his hearing, that his recommendations 
were on tae opinion and judgment of Mr. Mason. ‘They had a neighbor, 
a drygoods shop-keeper, who was a notorious liar; and he had indulged 
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the habit so long, that he had become, careless, and sometimes committed 
himself most grossly. Him, in jthe recklessness of his fun, John would 
imitate and caricature in his palaver,with customers. .When,a particular 
article was called for, John would say, “ This is just like it, only a great 
deal more so ;” and in spite of correction several times, he frequently in- 
dulged his frolicksomeness, and sometimes imposed on a customer. From 
the experience I have had as a clerk.ina store, I am induced to think that 
much of what is called cheating, is the result of a bantering among the 
boys, to see who will perform the greatest feat, or show the longest tongue, 
or use most soft soap, as the slang phrase among them is. It was the 
practice of Mr. Mason in his store, as well as in his family, to show the 
effect of bad habits, by illustrating their consequences by example, as often 
as he had opportunity, rather than to administer correction himself. He 
was vigilant in caution ; and if that was not attended to, the first opportu- 
nity was embraced to make an example, and John had laid himself open 
to the latter course. 

One morning an enraged countryman came into the store with very 
angry looks; he had left a team in the street, and held a goad-stick in, his 
hand. ‘Mr. Mason,” said the angry countryman, “I bought a paper of 
nutmegs here in your store, and when I got home, they were more than 
half walnuts ; and that’s the young villain that I bought ’em of,” pointing 
to John. 

“ John,” said Mr. Mason, “ did you sell the man walnuts for nutmegs ?” 

“No, sir,” was the ready answer. 

“You lie, you little villain,” said the countryman, still more enraged at 
his assurance. 

“The fact is, he does tell a great many lies,” said Mr. Mason; “and 
I don’t know what to do with him, unless I leave you to chastise him :” 
and with this license to his enraged feelings, the countryman made at John 
with his goad-stick, which compelled him to scamper up a flight of stairs ; 
and he threw down the scuttle after him, that, in its fall, crushed the 
countryman’s hat over his eyes, and nothing allayed his wrath. These 
scuttle-doors. were, in those days, common in warehouses, at the heads of 
stairs, instead of casements built around them, as now; and John fastened 
it down, and kept the countryman from following him, not, however, with- 
out having got two or three licks of the goad-stick across his legs and 
thighs, as he went up the stairs. 

Mr. Mason, who had just come into the store, withdrew to the counting- 
room, but with scarcely repressed laughter, determined to let things take 
their course; while the rest of us, and you will see that I was one 
of the number, were enjoying John’s predicament with great glee. When, 
however, Mr. Mason saw that the countryman was foiled, and was still 
complaining of the abuse, while John was secure in his beleaguered position, 
he came out again, and told the countryman that, if he had been imposed 
upon, it should be made up to him, trouble and all. 

John, who overheard what was said, now came to the hoist-away, and 
rubbing his thighs, at the same time said, “If the goose had taken the 
trouble to weigh his nutmegs, he would have found that I put in the wal- 
nuts gratis.” 

“Oh, you gave them to him, did you ?” 

“ Yes, sir, L threw in a handful for. the children to crack,’’ said John, 
laughing at the same time. 
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You were certainly very considerate,” said Mr. Mason, turning away, 
and unable to repress a sympathy with John’s mirth. 

“Well, now, if that ain’t a young scamp,”’ said the countryman, his fea- 
tures relaxing into a grin, as he saw through the truth. 

The fact was, John had thrown in the handful of walauts unobserved, 
and enjoyed beforehand all the countryman’s disappointment and rage 
when he should see them, but without anticipating the present consequence 
of it. Mr. Mason improved the opportunity to say, when the countryman 
was gone, “There was no great harm in the trick, John, but truth is 
always sacred, and trifling improper, and | hope you will hereafter think 
so too.” 

The moral was good, and as far as might be expected from a mind so 
young and buoyant as his, John did correct his habit of trifling with his 
customers and his word. 

Mr. Mason always encouraged in his boys a spirit of trade in their own 
behalf, and on purpose that they might procure for themselves a reasonable 
amount of pocket-money, and thus be kept from temptation to be dishonest 
towards him; they were allowed the privilege of selling certain light arti- 
cles for their own benefit ; and an extensive grocery-store, in a small town, 
affords a better opportunity for that than in this city, where the separate 
dealers in each article are so much more by themselves. There were, 
also, in former times, many opportunities of adventures by sea, particu- 
larly to the West Indies, from ports where lumbering and fishing are car- 
ried on. These opportunities are grown less now, from the fact, that we 
then had access to every island in the Atlantic : and could the young ad. 
venturers in the New England states be consulted in the matter, I am per- 
suaded that, one and all, they would condemn the policy that has surren- 
dered the trade of so many of them. 

The manner of sailing West India vessels formerly, was to give the 
captain so much wages, and so much privilege of freight ; and the mate in 
the same manner. It was the plan of young adventurers, therefore, to 
commit their enterprises to the care of the captain or mate on half-profits ; 
thus they paid no freight, if none was made ; the captain lost nothing but 
his privilege of freight, if sales were bad ; and so the risk was shared be- 
tween them. Some of the largest fortunes ever made in New England by 
commerce, have begun in this way. The Hon. William Gray, who was 
for many years the richest man in Boston, was known to have made his 
first enterprise in this manner, which, with time and industry, swelled into 
rich argosies, covering every sea; and it was familiarly said, for twenty 
years, “ No wind could blow that was not fair for him.” 

Our young friend, John, was of an adventurous tyrn, and a little specu- 
lative withal ; but he was a poor, apprenticed boy, and had no money. As 
soon, however, as Mr. Mason had discovered what his turn was, and found 
that he was worthy of being encouraged, he made him a present of some 
boxes of fish, a keg of butter, and a box of tallow candles ; and with these 
John commenced his career of commercial life, then only fourteen years 
old. With these for his capital, he pursued a regular course of adventure, 
and with varied success ; sometimes making a loss, but never sinking his 
capital. When he had increased his capital a little, he divided his interest 
into several adventures, instead of seeking it all in one ; and it was not 

more than a year and a half before John became a prosperous merchant, 
on a small scale. He entered into all the calculations of merchant, and 
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took as lively an interest in the markets as if he had owned half a dozen 
ships, laden on his own account, instead of as many little adventures, worth, 
perhaps, twenty dollars each. He watched the ship-news with eagerness 
and constancy, and frequently used to say, that his vessels had been spoken 
soand so. He watched the weather and the gales, too, and was as much 

ratified on the safe arrival of an expected vessel, as if she had been an 

ndiaman. But Mr. Mason admonished him to be prudent ; and he, there- 
fore, made an open policy with Capt. W., a rich and retired ship-master, 
to undertake for him all his sea-risks, for the premium of five per cent ; 
which was regularly paid, and the several risks as regularly endorsed on 
the pelicy as at any insurance office. 

He contrived every means to save outlay ; and, being expert with the 
pen and at figures, he would go to the West India captains’ houses, and 
make up their accounts for them, at night, and in return, get his adventure 
carried free of charge of either freight or profits. Every thing went pros- 

erously, and John was set down as a great merchant and a rich man. 
But, alas! his success ruined him. The time was coming when, like 
Dogberry, John would be compelled to say, that he, too, had had his 
losses. 

He had accumulated some hundreds of dollars, and then, like many of 
a larger business, and at a later day, in common phrase, he launched out. 
His credit was good for what he would buy ; and this facility induced him 
to gratify his spirit of enterprise to use it,—and perhaps his pride was a 
little flattered, too, by the distinction,—and he got in debt to double the 
amount of his capital. Oh! fatal mistake ! 

John’s returns of all his adventures came home, costing the highest 
price, in that fatal summer, twenty-four years ago, which many in this 
city will recollect, when West India produce declined one half in value. 
Of course, John lost all his capital, and it was even doubtful if he could 
pay his debts ; and, consequently, that he would fail in business, when no 
more than seventeen years old. 

Then, for the first time, I saw that picture which I have since seen a 
thousand times repeated. Who has ever seen a man when his affairs are 
becoming desperate, and has forgotten the picture? He first grows cross 
and petulant ; by degrees he is more and more uneasy, and walks to and fro 
in his office, with his head down and his hands in his pockets; he is less 
polite to his customers, and less communicative with his friends ; he walks 
hurriedly in the street, and passes people without knowing it; reads the 
newspaper paragraph but half through, and heaves a sigh when he sits 
down to pore over his cash-book or his bill-book ; he eats less, and eats in 
a hurry ; his form shrinks, and his coat hangs loose upon him; his cheeks 
grow lank, and his eyes stick out; he envies the comfortable, plodding, 
pains-taking man, who has gone on, content with moderate gains, and 
never exposing himself to great vicissitudes. ‘The case is desperate with 
him, and the tragedy must soon come to a close for good or ill. 

John had every one of these symptoms, and felt every one of the pangs 
which the most sensitive mind ever feels. One after another, as “his 
vessels” arrived, he anxiously inquired, “Captain, what have you got for 
me?” * Molasses—sugar,” was the constant reply ; and every time he 


heard it, his pulse beat a stroke the less, until hope sunk to despondency. 


Mr. Mason observed it all ; and when he had permitted John to suffer 
the full penalty of his imprudence, one night, after a good day’s work in 
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the store, he calléd him into the counting-room, and, on an examination 
of his affairs, it appeared that he would be deficient about seventy dollars 
to pay his debts. “ Well, John,” said he, “this is not the way that you 
have seen my business done ;”’ and John looked guilty : “ but you shall 
not fail; here are the seventy dollars; pay your debts; and remember 
never again ‘to put’ all your eggs into one basket.’ ” 

Never face beamed with a brighter glow of pleasure than John’s at this 
moment, I shall never forget it. He became devoted to his master’s 
business as if it had been his own, gained his entire confidence, and, 
although but an apprentice boy, without money and without friends, in re- 
turn for his devotion, the day that he was twenty-one years old, he was 
made a partner in an extensive concern, with a large capital. Mr. Mason 
has often asserted, that the seventy dollars was the best investment he 
ever made ; while John, alias Mr. , always brings up the subject of 
his early bankruptcy whenever tempted to undertake large operations. 








Art. VIIL—THE COMPUTATION OF INTEREST. 





Tue value of any methods of computation simpler than those in use, 
as exact and more expeditious, must be too apparent to require any argu- 
ment or discussion ; and the excuse, (if any be needed,) for the tedious- 
ness of this article will be found in the practical utility of the methods at- 
tempted to be conveyed. It may be premised that some are already in 
possession of the knowledge of these means, but so many are ignorant of 
them, that we feel justified in offering them for the consideration of the 
readers of this magazine, especially to clerks and book-keepers, to whom 
they are of daily and constant value. 

Besides the advantage of the saving of time and labor, there is another, 
and an important one, which urges us to this communication. It is, that 
the knowledge of these methods will present the labor of the clerk to him 
in a new aspect, it will tend to relieve his tasks of their mechanical char- 
acter, and infuse a species of delight in the application of these processes. 
The experience of many will confirm us in the remark, that of all tasks of 
the clerk, none are performed with more unwillingness than those which 
we propose to simplify and relieve ; and it may be added, when these 
methods have been fully understood, we have often witnessed the feelings 
of satisfaction and delight with which they have been applied. It must be 
apparent that where there has been frequent repetition of a process, it is 
desirable, if possible, to simplify it, that labor and time may not be unne- 
cessarily expended for the future. ‘The advantages to be derived from an 
habitual systematic attempt at simplification are more numerous than can 
at this time be stated ; they are many and various ; and rules formed and 
adopted, which are based upon a close investigation of any principles in- 
volved in mercantile transactions, will save much needless labor and per- 
plexity. We should not be content, therefore, while we suppose ourselves 
in possession of useful knowledge, to retain it unshared with others: 
if it has been valuable to us, it may be to them also, and its usefulness to 


us is unaffected by its becoming common property. 
‘It may be thought that the mind would become burdened and hindered 
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in its operations by the presence of many rules, This, however, is true 
only when, the basis or principle of those rules is not thoroughly inyestiga- 
ted and understood. The application of rules, on the contrary, is of ex- 
treme facility, when we are conversant with principles—it is immediate, 
almost instinctive, and the mind is rarely conscious of the existence of the 
rule. We do not aim, therefore, to state rules, but to illustrate and fa- 
miliarize the. mind with principles, introducing rules only as_ perceptible 
deductions from these principles. To exhibit the necessity of a clear 
conception of the principle, and the worthlessness of a mere and seemingly 
arbitrary rule ; suppose it be stated that to ascertain the interest on any 
amount for 165, days at six per cent per annum, you should divide the prin- 
cipal by 40, and to the dividend add its one tenth—or divide one tenth of 
the principal by 4, and to that dividend add its one tenth—or again, divide 
one per cent of the principal by ,4;, and to the dividend add its one tenth: 
it may really be questioned whether such a rule would prove any thing but 
a hindrance, and determine us to adhere to the tedious methods of our 
arithmetics ; yet it will be seen that if the rule were well known, the pro- 
cess of computation would be very rapid, and it weuld be found’ mathemati- 
cally exact. Now if every application of an extremely simple and appa- 
rent principle is to be denominated a rule, this is precisely the readiest 
rule which can be given for ascertaining the interest on any given sum for 
that time ; and, also, (substituting for the word principal, the word days,) 
one of the methods of ascertaining the interest on 165 dollars for any given 
time. 

What we prepose to communicate is this, a simple and easy method for 
the computation of interest at six per cent, (and consequently at seven per 
cent,) far more speedy than any method in general use, yielding results 
with accuracy and a much greater rapidity than any beoks or tables of in- 
terest in existence—and also a method for the equation of payments, as 
simple and exact as that generally adopted, and far more expeditious. It 
may be stated that by this method amounts of interest are ascertained by 
the combination of only two or three simple quotients or products, and 
most frequently by the combination of only two; and the reader must per- 
haps submit to some tediousness and prolixity, as we aim at making these 
methods distinctly understood and generally applied. We shall endeavor 
to make application of the principle to varieties of instances, and to eluci- 
date each application by examples numerous enough to commend the 
method to notice. 

The ordinary method for the computation of interest is the solution of a 
problem in proportion. ‘To ascertain the interest at six per cent per 
annum, we multiply the principal by the days, and divide the product by 
6000—of we multiply the dollars of the principal, (viz. one per cent of the 
principal,}) by the days and divide by 60. The true proportion which is 
solved by the usual process is this— 

As 6000 : principal :: days: Answer. 
or As 60 : 1 per ct. of principal :: days: Ans, 

To solve any problem in proportion, we multiply the second term by the 
third, and divide the product by the first.—(The product of the multiplica- 
tion of the second and third terms will also be the product of the multiplica- 
tion of the first and fourth terms.) Therefore, if we multiply the interest 
on any sum for one year by any number of days, and divide by the days of 
the year, we shall obtain a correct result. The reason is obvious. This 
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has been our process: we have multiplied the interest for one year by a 
given number, (of days,) and the product is the interest for that given 
number of years, but, as we desire the answer for days, instead of years, 
we must divide that product by the number of days in the year. It is 
needful that we examine some of the properties of proportions, as they will 
afford us principles from which to construct rules—and it is worth the at- 
tention of the curious in such matters to observe the various transpositions 
of a correctly stated proportion. Every proportion admits of a variety of 
statements, and many rules arise from these statements. We have occa- 
sion to notice the following : 

As Ist term : 2d term :: 3d term : 4th term, say as 2:4::8: 16 

or, As Ist : 3d :: 2d: 4th 
To obtain the 4th term, we may adopt either of these methods : 


2d x 3d — Ist = 4th Ex. 4X8 > 2 = 16 
or 38d X 2d = Ist = 4th Er. 8X4 2= 16 


or 3d = Ist X 2d = 4th Ex 82x 4= 16 
or 2d — Ist x 3d = 4th Er. 4-2 xX 8 = 16 


The first property to be noticed is, that the second and third terms may 
be transposed—as 6000 : prin. :: days : int. 

or, as 6000 : days :: prin. : int. 

It follows, that the interest of any amount for a given number of days 
will be the same if the dollars and days be transposed. Thus, if we had 
sought the interest of one cent for 500 years at 6 per cent, it would have 
been instantly found by transposition ; the interest being the same as the 
interest of 500 cents, or 5 dollars, for one year, viz. 30 eents, 


Examples. 


The interest of $6 for 190 days=the interest of $190 for 6 days. 
The interest of $10 for 246 days—the interest of $246. for 10 days. 
The interest of $18 for 320 days=the interest of $320 for 18 days. 

Examples may easily be multiplied, and the value of transposition will 
soon become very apparent. It is especially applicable to the computa- 
tion of interest on small amounts for long times. 

Similar fractional or decimal parts of the first two terms bear the same 
relation to each other as the original terms. 

And, (the second and third terms being transposable, ) if the first term and 
either of the others be divided by a common divisor, the proportion will 
remain unaffeeted. Now, if that common divisor be one of the terms of 
the proportion, we shall be enabled to reduce the proportion to its simpiest 
statement—suppose the proportion usually solved, 

As 6@ : 1 per cent of principal :: days : Ans. * 

If either the number of dollars, (i. e. one per cent of the principal,) or 
the number of days be divided by 60, the remaining term may be multi- 
plied by the dividend. 

Required the interest of— 

120 dollars for 81 days; multiply 81 by 2=—= 1.62 Ans. 
840 dollars for 98 days; multiply 98 by 1413.72 “ 
1500 dollars for 88 days; multiply 88 by 25==22.00 “ 
1860 dollars for 104 days; multiply 104 by 31-=32.24 “ 
546 dollars for 240 days; multiply 546 by 4-=-21.84 “ 
As one sum in every 60 is divisible by 60, this method will apply in one 
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ease in every thirty : and we may add, if either the dollars or the days be 

divisible by six, the remaining term may be multiplied by the dividend, 

and the answer obtained by striking off the right hand figure from the pro- 

duct. ‘This is applicable especially to small sums or small times. 
Example—Required the interest of— 

12 dollars for 170 days ; multiply 170 by 2 (and strike off the right hand 
figure)—.34 cents. 

1330 dollars for 18 days ; multiply 1330 by 3 (and strike off the right hand 


figure )—3.99. 
24 dollars for 213 days ; multiply 213 by 4 (and strike off the right hand 
figure )—.85,3,. 


Examples may be multiplied till the rule is familiar. 

If the second term be multiplied by any number, and the third term be 
divided by the same number, the proportion will be unaffected ; and, also, 
if the third term be mudtiplied, and the second term divided, the result will 
be the same.* This property is valuable when cither the dollars or days 
be divisible by a decimal, the remaining term being multiplied by the same 
decimal. 

Required the interest of— 

1300 dollars for 173 days—17.300 dollars for 13 days. 
500 dollars for 94 days 9.400 dollars for 5 days. 
2000 dollars for 28 days—28.000 dollars for 2 days. 
1452 dollars for 310 days—=14.520 dollars for 31 days. 
The advantage of these changes will be made very apparent as we 
proceed. 

It may be observed, that it is sometimes easier to compute the interest 
on two items than upon one. In this case, we may simplify our problem 
and expedite the result, by making two; thus—required the interest on 
1206 dollars for 233 days, (i. e. 1200 dollars for 233 days, and 6 dollars 
for 233 days, or 2330 dollars for 120 days, and 233 dollars for 6 days)— 
we estimate first the interest of 2330 dollars for 120 days, (as 120 is divi- 
sible by 60, we multiply 2330 by 2,) viz. 46.60 ; and add the interest of 233 
dollars for 6 days, (as the days are divisible by 6, from 233 we strike off 
the right hand figure,) viz. 23,3, cts. ; and we have a product of 46.83,%. 

Other applications, which will much facilitate our computations, will be 
suggested by a consideration of these properties of proportions. 

We have said that the ordinary method of the computation of interest is 
the solution of a problem in proportion, and stated that this is the propor- 
tion: as 6000 : principal : : days : interest. 

Or, as 60 : 1 per cent of principal :: days : interest. 
The following statement will make this sufficiently evident : 
As 6 per cent : 360 days :: 100 per cent : 6000 days. 
Therefore the interest on any sum for 6000 days will be 100 per cent. 
It follows, that 600 days will yield 10 per cent. 
a 60 days will yield 1 per cent. 
« 6 days will yield J; of 1 per cent. 
For example, the interest on— 
14.650 dollars for 600 days will be $1465. 
1.624 dollars for 600 days will be $162.40. 
1.935 dollars for 60 days will be $19.35. 








* In fact, any two sums, yielding the same product as the multiplication of the second 
and third terms, may occupy the places of those terms. 
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14.789 dollars’ for 60' days will be $147.89: 

1420 dollars for’ 6 diys will be $142. 
136.595 dollars for 6 days will be $136.59}. 
If we add a cipher to the dollars of the principal, we shall have the inter- 
est for 600 days, expressed in dollars and cents. The dollars of the prin- 
cipal will express the interést, in dollars and cents, for 60 days ; and if 
from the dollars of the principal we strike off the right hand figure, the re- 
maining figures at the left will express’ the’ interest, in dollars and cents, 
for 6 days. 

Now, aliquot parts’ of 600, 60, and 6 combined, and aliquot parts’ of 
those aliquot parts, will readily furnish us with any desired number of days. 
The interest for 1 day will be } of ?; of 1 per cent, (6 days yielding ); of 
1 per cent.) 


Example. $360 $540 $840 $1260 $960 $299 



















Ans. 6cts 9cts 14cts lets 16cts S5cts 
The interest for 2 days will be 1 of ;'; of 1 per cent. 
Example. $870 $450 $990 $1530 $90 $1620 




















Ans. 29cts 1lScts 33cts 51 cts 3cts  54cts 
The interest for 3 days will be 4 of > of 1 per cent. 
Example. $1460 $820 $580 $80 $3680  $10581 


























Ans. 73 Al 29 -04 1.84 5.29 


The interest for 4 days will be 2 of 5 of 1 per cent; i. e. 5 of 1 per 
cent, less its 4. 


Example. $300 $840 $1860 $90 














Ans. 30—10=20 cts 84—28=56cts 1.86—62—1.24 9—3=6 cts 


The interest for 5 days will be £ of 4; of 1 per cent; i. e. sy of 1 per 
cent, less its }. 


Example. $540 $180 $2.460 $840 






















Ans. 54—9=45cts 18—3=—licts 246—41=—2.05 84—14—70 cts 


In like manner, we may take aliquot parts of 60 days ; thus— 
The interest for 10 days is } of 1 per cent. 
Example. $960 for 10 days=1.60 Ans. 
The interest for 12 days is } of 1 per cent. 
Example. $1.550 for 12 days=38.10 Ans. 
The interest for 15 days is } of 1 per cent. 
Example. $5.68 for 15 days=1.42 Ans. 
The interest for 20 days is } of 1 per cent. 
_ Example. $1161 for 20 days=3.87 Ans. 
The interest for 30 days is } of 1 per cent. 
_ Example. $24.698 for 30 days—=123:49 Ans. 
The interest for 40 days is of 1 per cent ; i. e. 1 per cent, less its }. 
Example. $1545 for 40 days=15.45—5.15—10.30 Ans. 
The interest for 50 days is § of 1 per cent; i.e. I per cent, less its }. 
Example. $1866 for 50 days=18.66—3.11=-15.55 Ans. 


In the same manner we may take aliquot parts of 600 days ; thus— 











The interest for 75 days is } of 10’per cent. 
Example. $1256 for 75 days, dividé 125.60 by 8=15.70' Ans. 
The interest for 8 months and 10 days, or 100 days, is } of 10 per cent. 
Example. $159 for 100 days, divide 15.90 by 6=2.65 Ans. 
The interest for 5 months, or 150 days, is } of 10 per cent. 
Example. $3264 for 150 days=81.60 Ans. 
The interest for 6 months and 20 days, or 200 days, is 1 of 10 per cent. 
Example. $873 for 200 days=29.10 Ans. 
The interest for 10 ‘months, or 300 days, is 1 of 10 per cent. 
Example. $9654 for 300 days—=482.70 Ans. 
And so on. Examples should be multiplied, and it will be seen that an- 
swers will be obtained instantly. 

We would suggest, that much time may be saved, and liability to error 
prevented, by using the sums already written in the book or account, in- 
stead of transcribing them, in order to make our estimates ; and further, 
when the answer is obtained, by placing it at once in its appropriate 
column : suppose it were required to ascertain the interest on $1640 for 
63 days ; using the sum as already stated in the book or account, instead 
of transcribing it, and setting down the answer at once in its appropriate 
column—it would be needful to make but éwo figures, viz. 82, to arrive at 
our result. 

We shall now proceed to some instances of the combination of the ali- 
quot parts of 6, 60, and 600 days. It will occasionally need some reflec- 
tion to decide upon the readiest combinations ; but decisions having been 
once made will not be soon forgotten: We can only enumerate some 
of them, sufficient to illustrate their utility ; and commend the subject to 
the study and attention of those who wish to attain proficiency. 

We obtain the interest for— 

7 days, by adding to ~5 of 1 p. ct. its }; i.e. 6 days and 1 day. 
8 days, by adding to )5 of 1 p. ct. its 1; i.e. 6 days and 2 days. 
9 days, by adding to 4, of 1 p. ct. its}; i.e. 6 days and 3 days. 
10 days, by dividing 1 p. ct. by 6; i. e. } of 60 days. 
11 days, by adding to } of 1 p. ct. its ;; i.e. 10 days and 1 day. 
12 days, by multiplying 5 of 1 p. ct. by 2; i. e. twice 6 days. 
13 days, by adding to } of 1 p. ct. 4 of ~5 of Ip. ct.; i.e. 10 days and 
3 days. 
14 days, by deducting from } of 1 p. ct. 5 of 1 p. ct.; i.e. 20 days, less 
6 days. 
15 days, by dividing 1 p. ct. by 4; i. e. } of 60 days. 
16 days, by adding to } of 1 p. ct. }; of 1 p. ct; i.e. 10 days and 6 days. 
17 days, by deducting from 4 of 1 p. ct. } of Jy of 1 p. ct.; i.e. 20 days 
less 3 days. 
18 days, by multiplying J, of 1 p. ct. by 3; i.e. three times 6 days. — 
19 days, by deducting from } of 1 p. ct. } of J; of 1 p. ct., or deducting 
from 4 of 1 p. ct. } of its 1,5 i.e. 20 days less 1 day. 
20 days, by dividing 1 p. ct. by 3; i.e. 4 of 60 days. 
21 days, by adding to } of 1 p. ct. } of its J; ; i.e. 20 days and 1 day 
22 days, by adding to } of 1 p. ct. its Jy; i.e. 20 days and 2 days. 
23 days, by adding to 1 of 1 p. ct. $ of #5 of 1 p. ct.; i. e. 20 days and 
3 days. 
24 days, by multiplying ;, of 1 p. ct. by 4; i. e. four times 6 days. 
25 days, by adding to 3 of 1 p. ct. its}; i.e. 20 days and 5 days. 
VOL. VI.—NO. VI. 69 
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26 days, by adding to 1 of 1 p. ct. J, of 1 p.ct.; i.e. 20 days and 6 days. 

27 days, by deducting from } of 1 p, ct. its 5 ; i.e. 30 days less 3 days. 

28 days, by deducting from } of 1 p. ct. 4 of 74 of 1 p. ct.; i.e. 30 days 
less 2 days. ny. 

29 —_ by deducting from } of 1 p. ct. 4 of its J; i. e. 30 days less 
1 day. : 

30 days, by dividing 1 p. ct. by 2. 

‘There are other methods for ascertaining the interest for any number 
of days, less than thirty, which are sometimes preferable to these ; the 
preference arises from the peculiar applicability of the methods to the 
amounts to be estimated. For instance, to ascertain the interest for 17 
days ; we may— | 

From the interest for 20 days, deduct the interest for 3 days ; 

Or, to the interest for 15 days, add the interest for 2 days ; 

Or, from the interest for 18 days, deduct'the interest for one day ; 

Or, to the interest for 12 days, add the interest for 5 days. 
It may be thought that the portions of time and labor which are saved by 
the selection. of a method peculiarly applicable to the problem, and by the 
other processes we have suggested, will be inconsiderable : however true 
this is, when they are separately considered, they will be found to make a 
large aggregate ; nor can we estimate the probable value of the time which 
has been thus redeemed. 

We shall now proceed to instance the advantage of some of the combi- 
nations of the aliquot parts, in obtaining interest for a greater number of 
days than 30. We have already shown how rapidly results can be ob- 
tained for tens of days, from 10 days to 60 days. 

For 70 days, add to 1 per cent. its }. 
80 days, add to 1 per cent. its 4. 
90 days, add to 1 per cent. its }. 

To enumerate all the combinations, would swell this article to a tedious 
length, and deprive the reader of the pleasure and advantage of making 
his own combinations. The following will suffice : 

For 57 ds.; 1 per ct. less } of ); of 1 per ct., i. e., 60 ds. less 3 ds. 
54 ds.; 1 per ct. less its 4, i. e., 60 ds. less 6 ds. 
48 ds. ; 1 per ct. less its }, i. e., 60 ds. less 12 ds. 
88 ds. ; } of 10 pr.ct. less twice ;'; of 1 pr. ct., i.e., 100 ds. less 12 ds. 
94 ds. ; } of 10 per ct. less ,'; of 1 per ct., i. e., 100 ds. less 6 ds. 

108 ds. ; 2 per ct. less its #5, i. c., 120 ds. less 12 ds. 

114 ds. ; 2 per ct. less ;'; of 1 per ct., i. e., 120 ds. less 6 ds. 

132 ds. ; 2 per ct. and its #5, i. e., 120 ds. and 12 ds, 

135 ds. ; } of 10 per ct. less its 5, i. e., 150 ds. less 15 ds. 

144 ds. ; } of 10 per ct. less #5 of 1 per ct., i. e., 150 ds. less 6 ds. 

162 ds. ; 3 per ct. less its 5, i. e., 180 ds. less 18 ds. 

165 ds. ; } of 10 per ct. and its J,, i. e., 150 ds. and 15 ds. 

168 ds. ; } of 10 per ct. and three times ; of 1 per ct., i. e., 150 ds. 
and 18 ds. 

175 ds. ; } of 10 per ct. and its }, i. e., 150 ds. and 25 ds. 

182 ds. ; 4 of 10 per ct. less three times 5 of 1 per ct., i. e., 200 
ds. Jess 18 ds; or 3 per ct. and } of J; of 1 per ct., i. e., 180 
ds. and 2 ds. 

185 ds. ; 3 of 10 per ct. less } of 1 per ct., i. e., 200 ds. less 15 ds. 

190 ds. ; 4 of 10 per ct. less } of its 74, i. e., 200 ds. Jess 10 ds. 

192 ds.; 3 per ct. and twice » of 1 per ct., i. e.. 180 ds. end 1% * 
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For 194 ds. ; } of 10 per ct. less 5 of 1 per ct., i. e., 200 ds. less 6 ds. 
195 ds. ; 4 of 10 per ct. less } of its ¥5, i. e., 200 ds. less 5 ds. 
198 ds. ; 3 per ct. and its ;!,, i. e., 180-ds. and 18 ds. ; or, 3 of 10 
per ct. less its ;1,5, i. e., 200 ds. less 2 ds. 

These combinations may be multiplied, and examples solved, till the 
mind is familiarized with them; and we repeat, that though it may occa. 
sionally require some reflection to decide upon the readiest combinations, 
yet decisions having been once formed will not be soon forgotten. And it 
will be found that, in most cases, results are produced by the combination 
of only two simple products, or quotients, obtained by a multiplication or 
division, by numbers not exceeding 10, and frequently without obliging us 
to make any figures, but those of the answer. It should be distinctly re- 
membered that the principal, as already stated in the book or account, 
expresses the interest for 6 days, for 60 days, and 600 days, and that the 
labor and time of transcribing it may always be saved ; and that results, 
when obtained, may be placed at once in the column appropriated to them. 
These combinations, in connection with rules deduced from a knowledge 
of the few properties of proportions stated, will enable us to compute in- 
terest at six per cent, with remarkable expedition and accuracy. For our 
prmen of a correct result is in exactly reverse ratio to the necessary 
ength of our calculation; the shorter the process, the less the liability to 
error. ‘The rapidity of calculation by these methods is almost incredible ; 
we have known from ten to seventeen problems to be solved in one minute. 

The legal interest of this state is seven per cent, but these methods 
apply only to six per cent, and it is customary to add to each item its one 
sixth; but if we were computing the interest on an account current, at 
seven per cent, the addition to each item of its one sixth would not be 
necessary ; the interest may be estimated at six per cent, and to the 
balance of this interest its one sixth may be added. Liability to error is 
lessened by this process, and frequently as much time will be saved as was 
necessary to make the original estimates. The French manner of com- 
puting interest illustrates the advantage of this method; the number of 
francs is multiplied by the days, and the products placed in columns allotted 
to that purpose, one on each side of the account: the balance of the totals 
of these products is divided, and thus many divisions are prevented. This 
method may be adopted in estimating interest at any rate per annum; in 
estimating bank discounts ; equitable interest at six per cent; and in 
bringing the assets and liabilities of a mercantile establishment to a cash 
value at the close of the year. 

It is usage with many to estimate the interest by calendar months and 
days ; in this case we can multiply one per cent of the principal by half 
the number of months, and compute the days by the methods here given. 

If we estimate by days, a time table may be found useful, constructed 
to show the number of days from any day in one #onth to the same day 
in any other month, the difference between the days to be added or de- 
ducted, as the case may require. But if a table of this kind be not used, 
much time may be saved by adding to, or deducting from, the number of 
days for the previous time, the difference between that time and the next 
following. 

In the next number of this Magazine, we shall show the application of 
these methods to the Equation of Payments, and explain the principle from 
which rules may be constructed for the speedy equalization of terms of 
credit. 
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MERCANTILE LAW DEPARTMENT, 


RECENT DECISIONS IN THE UNITED STATES COURTS. 


FOREIGN ATTACHMENT—INSURANCE. 


Superior Court, Connecticut, Sept., 1841, at Hartford. Jones v. tna Insu- 
rance Company. 

This was an action of scire facias, brought to recover the amount of a judg- 
ment obtained by the present plaintiff, residing in Montreal, in Lower Canada, 
against Francis Baby, formerly a resident of Lower Canada, but now of Albany, 
in the state of New York, at the November term of the county court, 1838, for 
this county, for the sum of one thousand one hundred and seventy-four dollars 
and ninety-five cents damages, and thirteen dollars and sixty-eight cents costs 
of suit. The pons sought to recover the amount of the aforesaid judgment 
of ‘the Aitna Insurance Company by process of foreign attachment, on the 
ground that, at the time of the commencement of the former suit, said company 
was indebted to said Baby. It appeared in evidence, that said company had 
become indebted upon a policy of insurance, effected upon property belonging 
to the wife of said Baby ; and that previously to the marriage of said Baby, the 
property belonging to his wife was settled upon her in-such a manner as to be 
beyond the reach or disposition of her husband. It appeared also, that Mr. 
Baby had acted as the agent of his wife in the management of her property. 
The great question in this. case was, whether the indebtedness of said company 
to Mrs. Baby upon a policy of insurance effected upon property, which, by the 
laws of Canada, had been secured to the wife, and placed beyond the reach or 
control of the husband, could, by process of foreign attachment in this state, be 
made liable to pay the debt of Mr. Baby to the present plaintiff. 

The court instructed the jury, that the laws of Canada, in relation to the 
property of the wife residing there, having been proved, were binding here, in 
the present case, and that, consequently, upon the evidence admitted, the in- 
debtedness: of said insurance company to Mrs. Baby could not be made liable 
to pay the debt of her husband to the present plaintiff, The jury thereupon, 
without leaving their seats, returned a verdict for the defendants. 


BILLS AND NOTES.* 


1. Notice of protest sent by mail directed to the town where the party re- 
sides is setae we, a there be several post-offices in the same town, 
unless it appear that the holder knew that it should be directed ina different 
manner ; or now by statute, unless the party, when affixing his signature to a 
bill or note, specifies thereon the pest-office to which notice must be address- 
ed.— Downer v. Remer, 21 Wendell, 10. 

2. Where there are three consecutive endorsers to a promissory note, the re- 
lease by the plaintiff of the first endorser, is a bar to an action against the 
second and third endorsers— Newcomb v. Raynor, 21 Wendell, 108. 

3. Where a bank receives.and discounts negotiable paper, places the pro- 
ceeds to the credit of the holder, and charges over against him and cancels 
other notes.upon which are responsible parties, but which are over-due and 
ke under protest, such gancellation is equivalent to paying value at the time, 
and precludes all defence existing as between the original parties —Bank of 
Salina v. Babcock, 21 Wendell, 499. 

4. A guaranty of a debt in the form of an endorsement of a promissory note is 
obligatory upon the guarantor; and, in case of non-payment by the debtor, the 
guarantor is liable for the whole amount of the debt, and not merely for the 
sell a by him, with the interest thereof—Oakley v. Boorman, 21 Wen- 





* Selections from 21 and 22 Wendell’s (New York) Reports, 
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5. An action does not lie against a notary for the omission of notice of pro- 
test to an endorser, where the holder may resort to other grounds for fixing 
the endorser independent of the notice, and wilfully or negligently omits to 
avail himself of such facts—Franklin v. Smith, 21 Wendell, 724. 

6. A bank receiving for collection a bill of exchange drawn here, upon a per- 
son residing in another state, is liable for any neglect of duty oceurring in its 
collection, whether arising from the default of its officers here, its correspon- 
dents abroad, or of agents employed by such correspondents —S. 4: M. Allen 
v. The Merchants’ Bank, 22 Wendell, 215. 

7, This liability may be varied, however, either by express contract or by 
implication, arising from general usage in respect to such paper; it is compe- 
tent, therefore, for the bank to show an express contract, varying the terms of 
its liability, or, in the absence of a judicial determination upon the point, to show 
that by the usage and custom of the place, a bank thus receiving foreign paper 
is liable only for its safe transmission to some competent agent, and is not re- 
sponsible for the acts or omissions of such agent, or of any subordinates em- 
ployed by him.—Jb. 

8. The inquiry, however, in such case, is not as to the opinion of merchants, 
however general, as to the law of the case, but as to the usage and practice 
in respect to such transactions, or the general understanding of merchants as 
to the nature of the contract evidenced by their acts, so as to enable the court 
to give the contract a correct interpretation. —Jb. 

9. Where a debt was lost by the omission of a notary to give notice of’ the 
non-acceptance of a bill presented before maturity, it was held not to excuse a 
‘bank which had received the same for collection, that, by the law merchant of 
the place where the bill was presented, notice of non-acceptance was deemed 
unnecessary ; but that, on the contrary, as the lea loci contractus governed in a 
case like it, it was the duty of the bank to have given the necessary instruc- 
tions to its correspondents.—Jb. 

10. The omission to give notice of non-acceptance happening through the 
default of a commissioned public officer, a notary does not vary the rights of 
the parties : pro hac vice, he acted merely as the agent of his employers, and 
not in his official capacity —J0. 


ACCORD AND SATISFACTION. 


1. The acceptance of the note of a third person frorn one of the members of 
a firm, endorsed by him, together with the payment of the balance of the ac- 
count against the firm in cash, is an accord and satisfaction of the demand 
against the firm; there being no agreement that such note was received merely 
as collateral security —Frisbie v. Larned, 21 Wendell, 450. 

2. So a judgment confessed by one of the partners for the debt of the firm, is 
a satisfaction —Zb. 


ASSUMPSIT. 


1. Where goods are sold to be paid for by a note or bill, payable at a future 
day, which is not delivered according to the terms of sale, the vendor may sue 
immediately for a breach of the special agreement, and recover, as damages, 
the whole value of the goods, allowing a rebate of interest during the stipula- 
ted credit; he cannot, however, maintain assumpsit on the common counts 
until the credit has expired—Hanna v. Mills, 21 Wendell, 90. 

2. Where goods are to be paid for in a note or bill, the vendor cannot re- 
cover on the common count for goods sold and delivered, until the credit has 
expired ; but he may proceed immediately for a breach of the special agree- 
ment.— Yale v. Coddington, 21 Wendell, 175. 
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THE BOOK TRADE, 


" L—The Works of Francis Bacon, Lord Chancellor of England. A new Edi- 


tion, with the Life of the Author. By Basu. Montacve, Esq. In three vol- 
umes, royal octavo. pp. 455, 589, 584. Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. 1841. 


The complete works of Lord Bacon, who, by the consent of most men, is ad- 
mitted to have been one of the master minds of the world, as here presented to 
us, are of inestimable value.. We confess that we have been long surprised, 
that our publishers have nwt before issued more of the works of the great stand- 
ard authors of England, whose efforts belong alike to all countries and to all 
ages, and we are gratified to perceive that they are making up for that neglect 
in the great number of valuable works of this character, that have only recently 
begun to be published. ‘The efforts of so distinguished a philosopher as Bacon, 
who, by his intellectual powers, brought order and symmetry and beauty from 
out of the chaos which disfigured his age, should be found in the library of 
every scholar, and we had almost said, of every man. His profound, all-grasp- 
ing, and analytical powers, his rich stores of Jearning, the treasures of his imagi- 
nation which scattered flowers along the broad and deep track of his argument, 
and his strong common sense, must cause his works to be read with equal ad- 
vantage by the man of learning and the man of the world. We may affirm, 
indeed, that every line of his numerous essays and treatises is weighty with 
thought, and rich as solid gold. The form in which the volumes are issued is 
in every way worthy of the subject, and the enterprise of the publishers in their 
execution will be rewarded by the growing taste which seems to be spreading 
through the country for really valuable and substantial reading. 





2.—The Works of Lord Bolingbroke, with a Life, prepared expressly for this Edi- 
tion. Containing additional information relative to his personal and public 
character ; selected from the dest authorities. In four volumes. Philadelphia : 
Carey & Hart. 1841. 


Here is another very valuable contribution to the adopted literature of the 
United States. The works of Lord Bolingbroke, for philosophical beauty and 
elegance of style, have long ranked among the classics of our language. Em- 
bracing a great variety of topics, literary and political, they evince a mind en- 
riched with scholarly acquisitions, and iri most cases clear in the perception of 
truth. Although some of the subjects which they discuss have passed away, 
yet there are many dissertations which lie at the foundation of general princi- 
ples, and that will forever involve the dearest interests of man. As such, they 
deserve to be studied profoundly. Among the prominent characteristics of this 
author, is the calm we elevated tone of his productions. His “ Reflections up- 
on Exile,” fall upon our ear like the gentle melody of the AZolian harp, while 
his “remarks on the history of England,” evince a compass of knowledge and 
an extent of reflection which will always entitle them to admiration. As one 
of the rapidly increasing readers of the country, we rejoice that the volumes are 
issued, and we thank the publishers for presenting them to the public in this 
elegant form. They are prefaced by an exquisite engraving of Losi Boling- 
broke, whose beautiful countenance denoted his character, 





3.—The Vicar of Wakefield, a Tale. By Otiver GotpsmitH. 8vo. pp. 284. 
New York: D. Appletcn & Co. 1841. 


We heartily thank the publishers for presenting us with so beautiful an edi- 
tion of our favorite author. The numerous engraved illustrations were exvcu- 
ted in England, and are, of course, very beautiful. The remark of Hazlitt, 
“that every thing in him (Goldsmith) is spontaneous, unstudied, unaffected, 


yet elegant, harmonious, graceful, and nearly faultless,” is worthy of all ac- 
ceptation. 
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4.—American Antiquities, and Researches into the Origin and History of the Red 
Race. By ALExAnvER W. Braprorp. 8vo. pp. 435. New York: Dayton 
& Saxton. 1841. 


The antiquities of America have long been the subject of profound interest, 
which has been much increased since the recent explorations of Messrs. Ste- 
phens and Catherwood. A mystery as yet hangs over the early condition of 
the continent, which the investigations of the curious have not as yet cleared 
up. In the monuments which are scattered over its surface, from the rude 
barrows and fortifications upon the southern shores of Lake Erie, increasing as 
they do in magnitude and beauty as we advance along the Gulf of Mexico, we 
have the most substantial evidences of the character of the people by whom 
they were constructed. The present volume is designed to exhibit the nature 
of these remains, and to trace the analogy between them and monuments 
in other parts of the world. It is elaborate, well digested, and the clear expo- 
sitions of the author are well fortified by marginal references. In that part of 
the work which treats of the red race, the conclusion of the author is that they 
are a primitive branch of the human family, and assimilated to the Etrurians, 
Egyptians, Mongols, Chinese, and Hindoos, and have derived their origin from 
Asia, advancing through the Indian Archipelago. 





5.—Autohiography, Reminiscences, and Letters of John Trumbull, from 1756 to 
1841. 8vo. pp. 489. New York and London: Wiley and Putnam. 1841. 


The life of Colonel Trumbull, in its various vicissitudes, abounds with much 
of romantic incident. A distinguished officer in the war of the revolution, 
an eminent historical painter, and a polished gentleman, his course, now ad- 
vanced to a green old age, has been distinguished with all those alternations of 
happiness and despondency that seemed to spring as much from his sensitive 
nature as from the variety of his fortunes. A son of one of the most respectable 
aes of Connecticut, of the same name, and receiving his education in 

arvard, he is soon found in London, where he is arrested as a spy, and is as- 
sociated with circumstances of the deepest interest, and with many of the most 
distinguished men of Europe. Returning, he practises his favorite art, and 
completes the beautiful efforts which now adorn the walls of the Capitol; and 
we find him, in his advanced years, giving the result of his experience to the 
world. The volume consists mainly of narrative, conveyed in an elegant and 
racy style, characteristic of the man. Its criticisms on works of art evince an 
extreme delicacy of taste, and the book itself is adorned with many finished 
crayon productions of his pencil. We doubt not that it will receive the ample 
commendation which its intrinsic literary merits, as well as the beautiful form 
of its publication, richly deserve. 





6.—The Four Gospels, with a Commentary. By A. A. Livermore. Vol. 1: 

Matthew. 12mo. pp. 346. Boston: J. Munroe. 1841. 

In a field of criticism, where sectarianism has spoiled nearly every tree and 
flower, this new product of a generous soil deserves our notice as the nearest 
approach to an unsectarian work. We feel certain it will meet the wants of 
al who call themselves liberal Christians, as a family expositor, a reference- 
book in the study of the Gospel, a companion in the Sunday school, and an aid 
to daily devotion. It is learned, yet not dry; rational, yet not cold; fervent, yet 
not fanatical; tasteful, yet not one line for mere taste. Its charm is, that it whol- 
ly escapes from the tedious technicality, the wearisome disquisitions about points 
of no concern, the continual endeavor to explain what is perfectly plain already, 
which have made commentaries in general a dismal swamp to the people at 
large. Mr. L. is concise, practical, reasonable, full of generous and holy feeling. 
His first volume having met in a few months with so extensive a sale as to 
authorize a stereotype edition, we commend its simplicity, earnestness, purity of 

- morals, and practical piety, to a popularity like that which has already rewarded 


the like labors of Mr. Barnes. 
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7.—Scundinavia, Ancient and ‘Modern ; being a History of Sweden, Denmazl:, 
and Norway: comprehending a Description of these Countries ; an Account of 
the Mythology, Government, Laws, Manners, and Institutions of the Early In- 
habitants ; and of the Present State of Society, Literature, Arts, and Commerce ; 

with Illustrations of their Natural History. By Anprrw. Cricuton, LL.D, 

and Henry Wueaton, LL.D. 2 vols. 18mo. pp. 373, 403. New York: 

Harper & Brothers. 

The history of these three kingdoms of Northern Europe is intimately con- 
nected with that of our father-land. During those barbarous ages, when war 
was considered the only pursuit worthy of noble minds, the coasts of England 
were long ravaged, and the country finally conquered by the fierce and lawless 
invaders from the north. This circumstance, and others connected with the 
history of these nations, as their supposed early discovery of America, &c., 
cannot fail of commending these excellent volumes to the American reader. 
Our countryman, Dr. Wheaton, occupied a high official station for several 
years at the court of Denmark ; and during his residence there, engaged with 
much zeal in historical investigations relating to the antiquities, character, laws, 
&c., of the early inhabitants. His “ History of the Northmen” is admitted to 
be one of the best on that subject. His learned coadjutor in this work is no 
less distinguished, as a profound scholar and able writer. The volumes are 
accompanied by a valuable map, and illustrated with a variety of engravings, 
and constitute the 136th and 137th numbers of the Family Library. 


8.—Incidents of a Whaling Voyage. To which are added, Observations on 

‘Scenery, Manners and Customs, and Missionary Stations of the Sandwich 

Islands ; accompanied by numerous lithographic prints. By Francis ALLYN 

Oxmstep. 12mo. pp. 360. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1841. 

It is rather unfortunate for the reputation of this work that it should. have 
been preceded but a short time by young Dana’s “Two Years before the 
Mast,” a book of similar character, but executed in a style to which “ Incidents 
of a Whaling Voyage” has no pretension. The similarity in the subjects of the 
two works, and in the character and position of the writers—both being youths 
fresh from college, and the sons of distinguished literary men—induces at once 
a comparison, which is unfavorable to the “Incidents.” This, however, may 





‘be partly accounted for by the superior advantages enjoyed by the author of 


“Two Years before the Mast.” Young Dana, for two years, led the life ofa sailor; 
messed in the forecastle, and was an actor in the scenes he describes. On the 
contrary, young Olmsted was nothing but a passenger; and could know only 


‘from description the pleasures of standing watch in a stormy night, or reefing 


topsails in a gale of wind, or any other of the practical details of a seaman’s 
life. The two works afford an excellent illustration of the difference between 
experience and mere observation. The “Incidents” are, however, very far 
from being devoid of merit. Although faulty in arrangement, rather crude in 
style, and somewhat meager in detail, they are both amusing and instructive, 
and will be read with pleasure by a very numerous class. The title alone will 
recommend it to the great numbers of our citizens who are directly or indirect- 
ly interested in the exertions of our hardy and adventurous whalemen. 


9.—The Mignonette: or, The Graces of the Mind. 2Amo. pp. 192. New York: 

D. Appleton & Co. 16842. 

Like every thing from the Appletons, this little volume is beautifully printed 
on fine paper, with handsome. type, and neatly bound. But that is not all; 
the contents are in harmony with its external beauty. In preparing it, the 
editor’s aim appears to have been to render it subservient to the promotion 
of the social and devout affections ; and, by admitting into it pieces distinguish- 
ed. not.only by poetic excellence, but, by incitement to virtue, render it. an 
agreeable vehicle for conveying to the reader the purest morals and the holiest 
truths. It is adorned with several exquisite engravings, and enriched with in- 
tellectual gems which will be found to express “the graces of the mind.” 
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10.—Fragments from German Prose Writers. Translated by Saran Avstm, 
with biographical sketches of the authors. New York: Appleton & Co. 1841. 


This book, published in Broadway but printed at the Cambridge University 

ress, is an exquisite specimen of nished mechanical execution, and worthy 
of the noble thoughts it bears from the old world to the new. It is the most 
helter-skelter collection of fine things that can be imagined. Goéthe, Kant, 
Schlegel, Richter, Humboldt, and Heine, have had their finest jewels, as it 
were, shaken up in a hat, and drawn out as the lot fell. The only thing to re- 
gret is, that such utter disorder prevails throughout this exhibition. We have 
to pass without a pause from grave to gay, from lively to severe, from the 
wildest dreams of fancy to the soberest counsels of age. Those who think 
Germany the home of wild imagination, may well read the “ Letter of an Old 
Married Woman to a Sensitive Young Lady,” and admire the sententious wis- 
dom of Franklin. Mrs. Austin has placed the English world under a fresh ob- 
ligation to that graceful and faithful pen, which, more than any other, has made 

erman literature a familiar and delightful field of meditation. Her translations 
are always adapted to the different styles of her different authors; free, vigo- 
rous, and sometimes eloquent. 





11.— Theodore, or the Skeptic’s Conversion, translated from the German of De 
Welte. By James F. Crarxe. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 311, 422. Boston: Hil- 
liard, Gray & Co. 1841. 


This is a translation ; but with none of the cramped, inverted, pedantic style 
which generally stamps such job-work. It has the raciness and grace of an 
original work, so fully has the translator caught the spirit and sympathized with 
the tone of one of the greatest men now upon the stage. The history ofa 
young theologian is pursued with deepening interest through all the mazes of 
German philosophy, theology, taste, and love; till the reflecting reader finds 
himself, with comparatively little toil, familiar with the great subjects which 
agitate the most philosophical people ufon earth. We mean, that with won- 
derful impartiality this portrait of an inquisitive mind takes in the whole field of 
religious thought in Germany ; and presents to us a comprehensive and mode- 
rate view of the philosophical doctrines which, after a thorough handling in the 
country of their birth, are beginning to be talked of vaguely on this side of the 
Atlantic. Whoever desires fresh views of all thingsin heaven above and the 
earth beneath, set forth in eloquent conversation, and woven together by a plea- 
sant strain of narrative, will do well to study the history of Theodore, the con- 
verted skeptic. 





12.—RHistorical Collections of the State of New York ; containing a Collection of the 
most Interesting Facts, Traditions, Biographical Sketches, Anecdotes, Gc. rela- 
ting to its History and Antiquities; with Geographical Descriptions of every 
Township in the State. Illustrated by 230 Engravings. By Joun Barzer, 
author of “Connecticut and Massachusetts Historical Collections ;” and 
Henry Howe, author of the “Memoirs of Eminent American Mechanics.” 
8vo. pp. 608. New York: S. Tuttle. 1841. 


The copious title-page furnishes a very good outline of the contents of this 
substantially executed volume. It is evidently the result of the most untiring 
industry and research ; indeed, we are informed in the preface, that the com- 

ilers unitedly spent more than two years of close and laborious application. 

hey visited every part of our wide-spread territory ; and, besides travelling 
thousands of miles in the public conveyances, journeyed many hundreds on 
foot. A large portion of the numerous engravings were copied from drawings 
taken on the spot by one of the compilers. It is admirably adapted to popular 
reading ; and altogether, forms a most valuable and interesting collection of in- 
formation, well calculated to impart a more particular knowledge of the “ Em- 

ire State” than is elsewhere to be found. It is a monument of research and 
industry, that deserves the patronage of her citizens generally. 
VOL. VI.—NO. VI. 70 
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13—The Amenities of Lisrature. By J. D'IsraE., Esq. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 

405, 461. New York: J. & H. Langley. 

This delightful republication of the British press has, we observe, been re- 
ceived with an enthusiastic welcome by our contemporaries of the press gene- 
rally ; and, although the well-earned reputation of the author would have 
almost insured this, the work itself, like all his previous productions, is so in- 
trinsically valuable, that it must tend to increase both the importance of the 
series and the lasting fame of the writer. Our restricted limits prevent even 
an attempt at analytical criticism ; and, indeed, were it otherwise, the task 
would assuredly be rather that of the eulogist than the censor. All that we 
expressed in our recent notice of the previous work by this author, * The 
Miscellanies. of Literature,” is strictly applicable to that now before us. To the 
student and scholar, as well as every person of literary taste, these writings 
of D’Israeli must prove of indispensable value ; and we cannot but express our 
regret at the intimation, that the volumes before us are the last we are to ex- 
pect from the same gifted and delightful pen. We refer, with pleasure, to the 
elegant style in which the Messrs. Langley have had the work produced. 








14—Democracy. By GrorceSypney Camp. Vol. 138 of Harpers’ Family Li- 
brary. 1841. 
There can be no doubt that we need to be better informed as to the princi- 
— from which our free institutions are derived, and on which they rest. We 
ave some vague notions that our democratic government is better than any 
other ; but how few are there who have gone back to the primary principles 
that make it the only right government, or have any clear and correct notions 
of itstheory! But all this is necessary, in order that we may be able to defend 
our republican institutions on their true and proper grounds, and know how 
to value them as we ought. The treatise which has suggested these remarks, 
is written for this object—to furnish us with this information. The reasoning 
is masterly throughout, and it is a proguction that will be read with unmingled 
satisfaction by every intelligent citizen of this free country. 





\15.—The Seaman’s Friend.. By R. H. Dana, Jr., author of “ Two Years before 
the Mast.” 12mo. pp. 223. Boston: Charles C. Little and James Brown. 
New York: Dayton & Saxton. 1841. 

This useful treatise, of a very popular writer, is dedicated “ to all sea-faring 
persons, and especially to those commencing the sea life ; to owners and in- 
surers of vessels ; to judges and practitioners in maritime law ; and to all per- 
sons interested in acquainting themselves with the laws, customs, and duties 
of seamen.” Mr. Dana’s education and experience, legal and nautical, emi- 
nently fitted him for the preparation of such a work ; and he has, in our judg- 
ment, accomplished the undertaking in a manner well calculated to render it 
extremely useful to the large class of persons named in the dedication. The 
volume embraces a practical treatise on seamanship ; the customs and usages 
of the merchant service ; a dictionary of sea terms ; and laws relating to the 
practical duties of master and mariners. 





16.—Evenings with the Chronicles, or Uncle Rupert’s Tales of Chivalry. ly R. 

M. Evans. pp. 184. New York: Appleton & Co. 1841. 

We have seldom seen any thing from the English press prettier than this. 
It is an encouraging evidence of the progress of both printing and engraving 
among us; and a far better token of regard to another’s taste than any of the 
common offerings of friendship with which this season abounds. We only re- 
gret that the subjects of the narrative were not better selected. We more than 
doubt the good taste of dealing so much in war and bloodshed: we believe 
that the same times would furnish abundant tales breathing the noblest moral 
tone, like some of Taylor’s “ Records of aGood Man’s Life.” Still, the book is 


a gem. 
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17.—Lives of Eminent British Lawyers. By Henry Rosco, Esq, Barrister at 


— In two volumes. 12mo. pp. 278, 240. Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. 


In these two volumes we have a series of clear and concise, yet brief, biogra- 
hical accounts of some of the most distinguished jurists of the bar of Great 
ritain. One of the best traits of the book, is the condensation of the style. 

While the material circumstances that marked the progress of the eminent 
men, whose lives are here portrayed, are preserved, the author has judiciously 
excluded all those topics and illustrations which might have grown out of the 
respective subjects, but which did not fall within his plan. His aim appears to 
have been to preserve, in a compressed and accurate form, the lineaments of 
those great men, who, in the legal profession, filled a very large space in former 
ages, and he has succeeded in his design. We are here presented with au- 
thentic and well-colored portraits of Sir Edward Coke, with all his harshness 
and vigor, of Sir Matthew Hale, with his mild consistency and learning, the 
savage cruelty of a Jeffreys, the classical elegance of Lord Mansfield, the well 
stored and polished acquisitions of Sir William Blackstone, the tiger-like power 
of Lord Thurlow, the elegant attainments of Sir William Jones, and the elo- 
quence of Lord Erskine, besides the intellectual and moral features of many 
other lawyers scarcely less distinguished. From the plan of the work, and the 
mode in which it is executed, we cordially commend it as one of solid and per- 
manent value. 








18.—Rambles and Reveries. By Henry T. Tuckerman, author of “The Italian 
Sketch Book,” and “Isabel or Sicily.” 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 436. New York: 
James P. Giffing. 1841. 


The general character of this work is indicated by the motto on the title-page : 
Duke. 1 would divide my days 
*Twixt books and journeys. 
Leo. *Twere well. To wander and to muse at will, 
Redeems our life from more than half its ill. 

The author embodies in these pages the results of his acquaintance with 
“books and journeys.” More than a third of the volume is devoted to sketches 
and tales, the scenes of which are chiefly laid in Italy or Sicily. Among them, 
notwithstanding our familiarity with southern Europe, are several novel deline- 
ations. “The Cholera in Sicily,” “San Marino,” “‘Turin,” and “ Modena,” are 
papers which contain many striking anecdotes and interesting descriptions. 
Among the tales, those entitled “ Love in a Lazzaret,” and the “Thespian 
Syren,” have been much commended. The second division of the work is oc- 
cupied with “Thoughts on the Poets.” These essays were so well received 
as they appeared from time to time in the Southern Literary Messenger, that 
the author was induced to collect them in this form. The third part of “ Ram- 
bles and Reveries” consists of nine papers, on such quaint and pleasing themes 
as “ Eye Language,” “ Art and Artists,” “Pet Notions,” “The Weather,” &c. 
Altogether the volume forms an agreeable miscellany, and those who are par- 
tial to the author’s fugitive writings, have now an opportunity to possess a 
selection from them in a more durable form. 





19.--The Sabbath School, as it should Be. By Witt1am A. Atcott. New 
York: Jonathan Leavitt. 12mo. pp. 1841. 


In this beautifully printed volume, the author describes what he conceives 
to be the object of Sabbath Schools—the duties of church members relative to 
them—their organization and conduct—the method of Sabbath School teach- 
ing—methods of bible study—and the duties of superintendents, teachers, and 
ministers, in relation to them. He is in favor of teaching the natural laws of 
God, and answers with force and clearness the objections to these, as being 
secular ; and he further considers the teaching of doctrines in the Sabbath 
School as entirely unnecessary. 
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20.—The Glory and Shame of England. By €C. Epwarvs Lester. 2 vols 

12mo. pp. 253, 293. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

We were much struck by the title of these volumes, and had a great curiosi- 
y to read them. We have read them; and a work more full of interest, and 

at of the most stirring kind, we do not remember to have seen for some time, 
Mr. Lester has sketched, with a masterly hand, the Shame of England, as ex- 
hibited in her iniquitous domestic and foreign policy, and reckless disregard of 
the sufferigs of her subjects, pauperized, famished, and driven to despaur. oy 
her insane and most iniquitous corn laws, and her oppressive taxations of every 
kind. If Americans would know how to appreciate the blessings they enjuy, let 
them read these volumes. There is in sheen a great variety of other matter 
that is exceedingly interesting, in relation to the most distinguished political, 
literary, and philanthropic characters of England, her commerce, public works, 
&c. &c. The author’s style is chaste, animated, and eloquent; and with so 
many things to recommend his book, it will be most extensively read. 





21.— The True Catholic Churchman, in his Life and in his Death. The Sermons 
and Poetical Remains of the Rev. Benjamin Davis Winslow, A. M., Assistant to 
the Rector of St. Mary’s Church, Burlington, New Jersey. To which is prefixed 
the sermon preached on the Sunday after his decease. With notes and additional 
memoranda. By the Rt. Rev. Grorck Wasnincton Doane, D. D., LL. D., 
Bishop of the Diocese, and Rector of St. Mary’s Church. 8vo. pp. 317. 
New Vork: Wiley & Putnam. 1841. 

The work above named, as its title imports, contains the sermons, poetic 
efforts, and reminiscences of a consistent and pure-hearted young man, who 
died in the twenty-fifth year of his age, while engaged in the service of the 
Christian ministry. His intellectual efforts, as here preserved, indicate a con- 
templative mind, deeply imbued with the theology to which he was attached, 
and colored with a delicate and beautiful imagination, that was disciplined by 
a refined taste and sound judgment. 





22.—Rollo Learning to Talk—Rollo Learning to Read in Easy Stories—Rollo at 

Play, or Safe Amusements—Rollo at Work, &c.—Rollo at School—Rollo’s Va- 

cation—Rollo’s Museum—Rollo’s ‘Travels—Rollo’s Corres é 9 vols. 

18mo. Philadelphia: Hogan & Thompson. 1841. 

This series of juvenile classics, well known to the trade, and to the juvenile 
ublic as the “ Rollo Books,” deserve a general notice at our hands. We pre- 
r them to all works of the kind, even to Edgeworth and Opie. They are found- 

ed on republican society ; they ground every thing upon moral obligation ; they 
give unusually exact views of science and natural law; they correct imagina- 
‘tive extravagance by just ideas of life; they teach mutual respect—honor for 
labor-and self-dependence ; they employ language in its true sense; they ex- 
hibit beautifully the right relations between father and child; they inculcate 
practical self-government, and sustain their interest throughout without any 
mental excitement. 





23.—The Gem: A Christmas and New Year’s Present for 1842. Philadelphia: 

Published by H. F. Anners. 

This work reminds one rather too sensibly of the day of small beginnings in 
these periodical kaleidoscopes. Nothing about the book is more than respec- 
table ; and nothing sinks much below this. Some of the pieces are reprints, 
very many are anonymous, and all meet the ordinary expectations of this kind 
of literature. Few emineot names are inscribed on its pages, and, excepting 


the “ Wedding Day,” by Mrs. Hughs, it has nothing it would grieve us to for- 
get or gladden us to meet once more. The engravings and mechanical exe- 
cution are nowise remarkable, though passably good. 
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24.—The Gift: A Christmas and New Year’s Present for 1842. Philadelphia : 
Carey & Hart. 


This is one of the most exquisite things ever got up in this country, and may 
be called a prize specimen of itself, so much does it eclipse all previous efforts. 
The engravings are admirable, consisting of copies of American paintings, 
chiefly Sully’s. The first face which meets you, “The Country Ginl.” unlike 

the titled stupidities which decorate ~~ Annuals, is of rare loveliness, and 
grows upon you as you study it. ‘The humorous ones, particularly the boy on 
the sled, are full of life. The tales and poetry are not alone good as coming 
from distinguished authors ; they seem, by universal consent, to have wrought 
them out of peculiarly happy moments, moments of rare inspiration. It is un- 
pleasant to particularize when all are good, but Miss Leslie’s “ People that did 
not take Boarders,” is alone enough to give a high character to the work: and 
the lamented Lucy Hooper, in singing her last note here, has not failed to sing 
the sweetest. No one can examine this Annual and not see that the arts have 
ceached a great degree of perfection among us, and deserve the regard and en- 
couragement of the public. 





25.—The Rose of Sharon: a Religious Souvenir for 1842. Edited by Miss 

Saran C. Epcarron. 12mo. pp. 302. Boston: A. Tompkins. 

This beautiful annual is, we presume, designed to represent the religious 
literature of the Universalists, as we notice the names of some of the most dis- 
tinguished preachers of that denomination of Christians among the contribu- 
tors, besides laymen and ladies attached to the same communion. It is not, 
however, sectarian in its character, but breathes throughout the spirit of our 
holy religion, inciting to virtue and virtuous deeds, which will endure when 
sects and sectarianism are lost in the pure catholicism of “ the spirit land.” The 
pieces will, on the whole, compare with those to be found in similar works, and 
where all are so respectable, it would, perhaps, be invidious to particularize. 
The pictorial embellishments are vastly superior to those contained in the 
former volumes of the same annual. 








26.—Biography and Poetical Remains ¥ the late Margaret Miller Davidson. B 
WasuincTon Irvine. 2d Edition, 12mo. Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard. 
1841. 


This is one of the most fascinating books of recent publication. Its subject 
was no ordinary character; but one of those rarely gifted creatures, who ap- 
pear once in an age, to show what impulses and aspirations belong to our coms 
mon nature, as well as to teach the responsibilty of education, and the influence 
of a pure sympathy upon the young. Margaret M. Davidson inherited from 
her mother, herself no common woman, a very poetical and ardent temperament, 
withall the susceptibilities of early genius. Nothing could be more beautiful than 
the intercourse between this mother and daughter, unless it be the spontaneous 
beauty of all the daughter’s perceptions of nature and religion. The pen of Irving 
never had a fitter subject, and he has done it and himself immortal honor. The 
poetical remains are simple, but exquisitely musical and flowing. She wrote poe- 
try because her thoughts must find expression, and could do it in no other way. 
And yet her poetry seems but a faint index of her uncommon genius: which 
under the alternations of feeble health and intense sickness, prosecuted severe 
studies, revelled in the natural world, and lived purely the spirit’s life. 








27.—The Child’s Gem for 1842. Edited by a lady. New York: 8S. Colman. 


The nature and objects of the present volume, which completes the second se- 
ries of the Child’s Gem, are sufficiently explained by the title under which it is 
published. It will answer the delightful — of making the heart cheerful, 
while, at the same time, it is improved. The engravings are very pretty. 
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NAUTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


RAY’S LIFE.PRESERVING BOAT. 
To Tue Eprror or THE Mercuants’ Magazine :-— 

Sim :—I take a deep interest in every measure which promises increased facility to 
navigation and commerce ; because I view them as powerful agents among the instru. 
mentalities by which this opaque world is destined to be renovated. 

I felt a special interest in the account given, in an early number of the magazine, of 
Francis’ life.preserving boat. But I was struck with one very serious objection, viz. : 
its want of capacity to contain a ship’s crew and a large number of passengers, with the 
stores and provisions necessary for a sea voyage. Nothing short of such accommodation 
can afford to the prudent voyager’s mind any thing. like perfect security froma watery 
grave. The principle upon which Francis’ life-preserving boat is constructed, forbids all 
idea of its susceptibility of meeting this grand desideratum. 

I, however, feel disposed to submit a project for the inspection and consideration of 
the commercial world, designed to supply the abeve defect, which I think is not only 
plausible, but also highly practicable ; and its adoption, or something tantamount, impe- 
riously demanded by the business and spirit of the age in which we now live. 

Let the upper story of all sea-going vessels be constructed of iron, made water-proof, 
and independent of the balance of the vessel, but confined to it by some ten or twelve 
strong iron bolts, each bolt commanded by a lever, which, in case of necessity, at a 
moment’s warning, can be jerked out, so as to free said upper story from the balance of 
the vessel; which upper story, being itself made sea-worthy, shall prosecute the voyage 
by the aid of jury-masts and rigging laid in for such event. 

Let there be two iron partitions running across the aforesaid life-preserving part of the 
ship. This will make three large rooms; the middle portion for the stores, which should 
at all times be kept there in readiness; the other two rooms, one for passengers, the 
other for the sailors and crew. The state rooms to be constructed of thin light plank, 
inside of the iron hull ; the hatchway openings to be closed at a moment’s warning, with 
water-proof shutters. 

The steam-engine, and all that appertains thereto, to occupy the lower portion of the 
ship, and not to interfere in any. way with the said life-preserving portion of the vessel. 

The masts and rigging present a seeming difficulty ; but none so formidable but they 
can be overcome. 

The masts can be set in strong iron sockets, which shall extend to the floor of the life- 
preserving portion of the ship; and a joint can be made in each mast, just above the 
upper deck, by which the masts can be discharged in a moment, if required. And it is 
evident that the masts would be too heavy for the life-preserving portion of the ship, 
when used separate from the balance of the vessel. All the rope attachments ean be 
made with hooks, so constructed as to free the vessel of them at a single effort. 

If it should be deemed best for the masts to extend down to the timbers in the hold, 
there can be no difficulty in so arranging them as to not interfere with the life-preserving 
rooms. 

Whe. a vessel so constructed shall founder at sea, all hands, snugly shipped in the life. 
preserver, can sail off with a fair prospect of reaching their destined haven, leaving the 
sinking hulk to measure by herself the countless fathoms of madame ocean. 

As an indemnity against loss of life by burning, I would suggest that several large trap- 
doors can be so fixed in the ship’s bottom, as to fill and sink her in one minute, if the 
fire cannot be otherwise extinguished, and thus save all on board from a fiery death. 

If my life-preserver be deemed liable to capsize, the self-righting principle of Francis” 
boat can be carried out upon mine, on an enlarged scale. 
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Permit me to suggest, that a light steam-engine can be carried in the life-preserver, te 
be used, if occasion require ; the force to be communicated to the water by Smith’s screw- 
auger propellers, as they are called in England. 

I now (as I before have done) enter the lists with Mr. Smith, and contest with him 
the honor of the screw-auger invention, in application to navigation, so far as theory is 
concerned. 

In September, 1836, I filed a caveat in the patent office at Washington, describing the 
screw-auger application of the force to the water, as better than that of the paddle-wheel, 
for sea-going vessels. 

In the spring, or summer of 1837, I published my views in a Cincinnati newspaper, 
and advertised for pecuniary aid to make an experiment, offering to the capitalist one 
half of the profits arising from the invention. But I met with poor success,—cold silence ! 

I can, with a clear conscience, say that I did not filch the invention from Mr. Smith, 
or any other person; and I wish it distinctly understood that I do not charge him with 
having borrowed the invention from me. For I am well aware that it is quite possible, 
in the nature of things, that the same invention should have been original and simulta. 
neous with him and myself, without a loan or borrow in the case either side. But I 
have a desire that Mr. Smith should furnish the world with a certified copy of the first 
document, embracing the screw-auger propellers, filed by him in the patent office of his 
country. Should this article reach him, I indulge the hope that he will comply with my 
request. 

Before I close this article, I wish to clear up one objection to my life-preserving boat, 
which may, and probably will, suggest itself to the reader’s mind. It is a well known 
fact, that a vessel sinking at sea will take down with it, by its suck or vortex, small 
boats; but I apprehend that my life-preserving boat covers too much surface, and will be 
too buoyant, to follow the sinking vessel very far, if at all. 

There is now one other remark which I would make: my life-preserver can be com- 
pletely ventilated by the air-pump. 

Let us now suppose a vessel plying between the ports of New York and Liverpool, 
having the above security for life and valuable baggage. Do you not suppose that the 
high estimate which we make of life would prompt such as have occasion to cross the 
Atlantic, to prefer a passage in her to another vessel ? 

Yours, very respectfully, 
Clinton, Kentucky, 1841. Sreren Ray. 





CfOQUET LIGHT AND BUOYS FOR THAT ROADSTEAD, NORTHUM. 
BERLAND. 
Trinity Hovss, Lonpon, September 3, 1841. 

Notice is hereby given that in fulfilment of the intention expressed in an advertisement 
trom this house, dated 10th ultimo, a bright fixed light of great power will be exhibited 
for the first time on the evening of Friday, the lst of October next, and which will be 
visible seaward from N. by E. § E. to S. by W. 4 W. by compass. A light of inferior 
power will also be shown landward in all other directions. The buoys for the anchor. 
age within the island, referred to in the same advertisement, have now been placed in 
the undermentioned situations, and with the following marks and bearings, viz. : 

A Red Beacon Buoy, marked “ N. E. Coquet,” in 54 fathoms water: 

The south end of Morwick trees in line with the House on Amble 


Point, bearing EES OR Be ee Fe 
A slate roofed House at Bondicar in line with Hauxley Point, - &. W.45. 
Coquet Light House, -— - : |) .« te ae 


A Red and White Buoy, painted in circles, marked “ N. W. Coquet,” in 2 fathoms ; 
The southernmost of two clumps of Trees on the south land, its ap- 

parent width on Bondicar Point, bearing “emer se 
The west end of a long Wood in line with the east end of the Sand 
Hills next west of Alemouth, - a + 6), 
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North-east Coquet Buoy, ee ao te eee ar eee 
Coquet Light House, - ry eee 
A Red Buoy, marked “S. W. “ Coquet,” i in 3 fathoms : 
The east end of Shillbottle Trees, in line with the tower of Wark. 

worth Castle, bearing - . - N.W.4W 
A cluster of Trees inland, apparently midway between two houses at 

Bondicar, one having a red tiled, and the other a slated roof, - S. W. 
Hauxley Point Buoy, - - &.4E. 
-A Black Buoy, marked “ Sand Spit, ” in 9 feet, upon the extremity of a Reef running 

from the main land towards the Island : 

The west end of Warkworth Castle in line with Amble Point, ~ NN. Ws. 
Bondicar Point in line with the southernmost of two clumps of trees 

to the southward, - eh a ge es $ ° - §. W. by S. 


Hauxley Point Buoy, - - 8. by E.3£. 
A Black Beacon Buoy, masked " Hauxley Point, ” in 54 fathoms, on the extremity of 
this dangerous reef : 

A Farm House, having a lofty chimney on its west end, in line with 

the House on Amble Point, - : - N.N. W. 3 W. 
Earsdon Windmill in line with a slate roofed House | at Bondicar, - W. by 8.35. 
Coquet Light House, - N.3E. 
A Black and White ‘Chequered Buoy, marked * Pan Bush, ” in 2 fathoms, on the S. E, 


part of the shoal so called: 
The south part of Morwick Trees in line with the north end of Glos- 


ter Hill, - W.3N. 
A red tiled House within ‘the Sand Hills, its apparent width opr north 
of Radcliffe Colliery ve rented . ° ee 
Coquet Light House, - is. beneteKa « - 8.8. E. 
North-east Coquet Buoy, : - SE. by E.4E. 


Mariners are to observe that the safest ‘approach to this anchorage i is north of the Isl- 
and, between the N. E. Coquet and Pan Bush Buoys, there being but 8 feet-water in 
the south entrance, viz.: between the S. W. Coquet and the Sand Spit Buoys. 

N. B.—The above bearings are magnetic ; and the depths of water those of low water 


spring tides. 
By order, J. Herserr, Secretary 


COMPARATIVE NAVAL FORCE OF ENGLAND, FRANCE AND AMERICA. 

The following table, says the London Times, of the comparative force of England, 
France, and America, is not very accurate with regard to France, but may be relied on 
for the strength of America ; 




















. Number of Mer-| Number of | Vessels of war of 

Foreign tonnage. chant Vessels. Seamen. all descriptions. 
England, 3,347,400 27,895 181,642 765 
France, 647,000 5,391 35,000 350 
United States, 2,000,000 16,666 108,000 ee 





Hence the mercantile interests of the United States have far less protection in propor- 
tion to their extent than those of any other maritime country. Not only is the American 
navy deficient in numerous and well appointed vessels, but the very materials of a navy 

-are wanting. The arsenals are most inadequately stored ; the modern improvements in 
naval architecture have not been introduced into the dockyards, for no ships of the line 
have been constructed since the war. Only three steamers have been built for the navy. 
Of the sixty-eight vessels mentioned in the foregoing table, thirty-six only (including, as 
it would seem, the revenue cutters) are in commission. Of eleven ships of the line, 
only one is in commission, and that is not in the American seas. The navy list contains 
seventeen frigates, of which five are in commission; and twenty-one sloops, of which 
fourteen are in commission. Such is the total deficiency of a home squadron, that the 
only vessel of war, above the size of a revenue cutter, which has been seen for a 
years in any of the great harbors, is the schooner Experiment,—a wretched craft, whic 
could only cruise along the coast in summer weather ; and sometime ago, a report having 
reached Philadelphia, that the packet ship Susquehannah had been captured by pirates 
off the capes of Delaware, the only ship which could be sent out to her relief was a reve- 


nue cutter carrying four guns. 
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COMMERCIAL STATISTICS, 


COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION OF THE UNITED STATES, FOR 1840.* 


The annual report from the secretary of the treasury, with the annual statement of the 
commerce and navigation of the United States for the year ending 30th of September, 
1840, was not published until towards the close of September, 1841. This delay was 
occasioned by the late date at which some of the returns of imports and exports for the 
fourth quarter of the last statistical year were received at the treasury department, thus 
rendering it impossible to complete the commercial statements in season to be reported 
to congress before adjournment. The document occupies 320 pages octavo, embracing 
17 general, summary, and condensed statements, viz :— 


1.—A general statement of the quantity and value of merchandise imported. 2.—A 
summary statement of the same. 3.—A general statement of the quantity and value of 
foreign merchandise exported. 4.—A summary statement of the same. 5.—A general 
statement of the quantity and value of domestic produce exported. 6.—A summary 
statement of the same. 7.—A general statement of the quantity of American and foreign 
tonnage entered into the United States. 8.—A general statement of the quantity of 
American and foreign tonnage cleared from the United States. 9,—A statement exhib- 
iting the aggregate number of each description of foreign vessels, with their tonnage and 
seamen, that entered into and cleared from the United States. 10.—A statistical view 
of the commerce and navigation of the United States. 11—A statement of the number 
and tonnage of vessels which entered each district from foreign countries. 12.—A state- 
ment of the number and tonnage of vessels which cleared from each district for foreign 
countries. 13.—A statement of the commerce and navigation of each state and terri- 
tory. 14.—Abstract of the tonnage of the several districts of the United States. Con- 
nected with No. 14 is a general statement, (marked A or 15) exhibiting a comparison of 
the tonnage of the United States, from the 30th of September, 1839, to the 30th of Sep- 
‘tember, 1840. 16.—Exhibits the number and class of vessels built, and the tonnage 
thereof, in each state and territory of the United States. 17.—Exhibits a comparative 
view of the aggregate amount of registered and enrolled tonnage of the United Siates, 
from 1815, inclusive. 


The tables which follow are derived from this document, and embrace a summary and 
condensed yiew of the whole subject. It will be seen from the statements thus pre- 
sented that the imports during the year have amounted to $107,141,519; of which 
there was imported in American vessels $92,802,352, and in foreign vessels $14,339,167. 
The exports during the year have amounted to $132,085,946; of which $113,895,634 
were of domestic, and $18,190,312 of foreign articles. Of domestic articles, $92,030,898 
were exported in American vessels, and $21,864,736 in foreign vessels. Of the foreign 
articles, $13,591,359 were exported in American vessels, and $4,598,953 in foreign 
vessels. 1,576,946 tons of American shipping entered, and 1,647,009 tons cleared from, 
the ports of the United States; 712,363 tons of foreign shipping entered, and 706,486 
tons cleared, during the same period. 

The registered tonnage is stated at 899,76432 ; the enrolled and licensed tonnage at 
1 176,69444; and fishing vessels at 104,30484 ; making a total of 2,180,764} 5. 

Of registered and enrolled tonnage, amounting, as before stated, to 2,076,4553}— 
there were employed in the whale fishery 136,92684 tons. 

The total tonnage of shipping built in the United States during the year, was—regis- 
tered, 56,12142 ; enrolled, 62,1872 ; making 118,309? tons. 


—_—_— 








* The commercial year of 1840 commences on the Ist day of October, 1839, and 
ends on the 30th day of September, 1840. 
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VALUE OF MERCHANDISE IMPORTED FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES INTO THE U. S., IN 1840. 
ishing be tween that im 


‘em or specific duties. 


4 Table showi 


the value of merchandise imported from each country ; distin, 


ported in foreign or American vessels, and that admitted free or paying ad va 
































VALUE (IN DOLLARS) IMPORTED FROM EACH COUNTRY. 
WHENCE IMPORTED. In 

‘Das tage val Sige ig Misco sale in Soreigs 
RE GS CPR IT 559080} 623073) 1390274) 2572427; 2393666; 178761 
PENG basa tii nctionens 22340} 33522) 3442 59304) 59304)............ 
Sweden and Norway,..... 2482 1767} 1213664) 1217913) 567848) 650065 
Swedish West meters 56452 49 1044 57545} 57545)............ 
Denmark,,. ere 1787 2572 3142 7501 2780 4721 
Danish West Tndies,,. erica 186153} 37618) 745406} 969177) 954987) 14190 
Hanse Towns,.............. 924493) 1412184) 184816) 2521493) 308852; 2212641 
I ciadicnalyssdaninotica 511672} 108356) 454726} 1074754) 713362; 361392 
Dutch East Indies,.........) 602068) 91297) 124532) 817897) 764259) 53638 
Dutch West Indies,........| 255845 111} 140523} 396479) 381018) 15461 
Dutch Guiana............... it eee 30849 37766} 30997 6769 
Belgium, .............s0....05, 81553 145358 47956; 274867] 226425) 48442 
England,......... ..|10448133)17576245) 5089755) 33114133/29119626) 3994507 
EE eT 181956} 88155) 255106) 525217) 113620) 411597 
ici ctnakeviver> sitveek 48713 9730} 39906 98349 6832) 91517 
Gibraltar, 10978 2679) 18910 32567; 32567/............ 
Malta, ....... ot 23662 33 4776 28471; + 28471)..........,. 
Cape of Good Hope... sala SIDTS). 0. <ss00500 1245 32324; 32324)............ 
British East Indies,........| 1111681] 739375) 101405) 1952461) 1904206) 48255 
British West Indies,... Sanu 849585} 10702) 187878} 1048165) 704552) 343613 
British Guiana,.............| 10482 418 73 LOS7TS| + 10979).........:-+-- 
British Honduras,.......... 153027 5266 60} 158353) 83161) 75192 
British American colonies,| 1390948} 94671) 522148 2007767) 1431264) 576503 
Australia, .......2....s0..0000  S1783} 1O0SSG............ 122141} 92308) 29833 
PE i neduscintennseiinreas 11594376} 3643589) 2334911) 17572876/15548775) 2024101 
French West Indies,...... 189633 2743) 142875) 335251) 266905) 68346 
| Re 1206798) 36095) 441772) 1684665) 1533240) 151425 
Teneriffe and oth. Canar’s| 92619 12} 57891; 150522) 132063) 18459 
Manilla and Philippine is.| 164873} 89403) 195975) 450251} 450251)............ 
SPOGA bse ibecdebotsunteossetad 3557967| 220473) 6057037| 9835477] 9233644) 601833 
Other Spanish W.I.......) 154051 1424) 1743257) 1898732) 1853811) 44921 
Portugal and Madeira,....; 16809 828, 514771) 535408) 516637; 15771 
Fayal and other Azores,.. 8485 70; 29583 38138} 38138)............ 
Cape de Verd islands,.....| 28456)............ 892 29348} 29348)............ 
Italy and Sicily,............ 1342421} 257285; 207019) 1806725] 1589807) 216918 
Ionian islands and Greece} 43027]............ 5138 48165}  48165)............ 
SES ae ee RS 324820; 16787) 31758 373365) 205413) 167952 
SN iiliidnspenneoeen inicecs 535711} 24123 3642) 563476) 537637) 25839 
Morocco, 2. Ss Wialisietadnn stshwiniee 62138) 52138) 10000 
NS ITE RE SET ee, 1194008} 48677) 10139) 1252824) 1208585) 44239 
DR nis iaiis waedisvdtion tds 75338 3126, 225383) 303847) 301017 2830 
Ries sev estipecvavi 4148379} 10841); 15781) 4175001) 3576624) 598377 
Cen. Repub. of America,| 116349} 6924 3426; 189021) 179495 9526 
New —~ eG potheabebavate 215312 151 557| 217382) 49005) 168377 
Venezuela, ... ...| 1026554) 290909) 37703) 1355166) 1254165) 101001 
et ...-.| 4646185 2381; 278730) 4927296) 4052890) 874406 
Cisplatine Republic,.. iseviani 475853 3587; 14962) 494402) 489130 5272 
Argentine Republic... 288194 40 5328; 293562) 293562)............ 
Chili and Peru,... .| 2038818 6880) 9646; 2055354) 2055354)............ 

Republic of Beuador. 23570 Sea 28685| 28685)... 
China,... -sssss.| 5570131} 1058121] 12577] 6640829} 6640829)............ 
Asia, generally,.. ikengaicnaial 161606; 120267 2579| 284452) 266729| 17723 
Africa, generally,.......... 370959 232 1346) 372537; 331545) 40992 
South Seas,............ 13602 140 20 13762)...........- 13762 
Sandwich islands, ......... | MEE. Ey 16293, 16293............. 
Uncertain places,..... .....]......s0.+0 heey 1525, SORE)... sistesies 
Torat,.............-|57196204/2699898 1/22946334/ 107141519 92802352 14339167 
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_ FREE GOODS IMPORTED INTO THE UNITED stares, IN 1840. 
A Table showing the value of goods, wares, and merchandise imported into the United 


States, in American and foreign vessels, free of duty, in 1840. 
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SPECIES OF MERCHANDISE. 


In American'In Foreign 


vessels. 


vessels. 


TOTAL 
VALUE. 





Articles imported for the use of the United States, 
Articles specially imp. for philosophical societies, &c. 
Philosophical apparatus, . 
Books, maps, and charts, 
Statuary, busts, casts, &c 
Paintings, drawings, etchings, and engravings,........ 
Specimens of bo:any, 
MBPOMICal PYOParatiONs,.c...........cecccccsicseccrsceeocserse 
Antimony, regulus of, 
Spelter, or zine, 
Burr stones, unwrought, 
Brimstone and sulphur, 
Bark of the cork tree, 
Clay, unwrought, 
Rags of any kind of cloth, 
NE i ba cul UME a idnv au vekurs cviccesessessereeves 
Hides and skins, undressed, 
Plaster of Paris,............. slain elke tds ececedgdnaahiindsn ie 


Unmanufactured mahogany, and other,.,.............. 

Animals for breed, 

CN SESS SIG HOBIE Ee RM Oar NS Oe 

Pewter, old, 

Sy MD CI WIND inal ind eee <ncnckgeeesecedeceeesencee cescese 
In plates and sheets,.............+. lbp binieaminnseeneet 

Brass, in pigs and bars, 

Old, 

UPS tee UNE Bad NI is one cis cecicesccaduepesne ceicess 
In sheets, suited to the sheathing of ships,............. 
Old, fit only to be remanufactured, 

Bullion—gold, 

Silver, 

Specie—gold, 

OS es se BR A Bis ns aan didenneadecancaraistiasKes 
ees TON BIO, CRI Bessie cscs ccsccescrsccocccsuceneses 


Fruits—almonds, currants, prunes, figs, raisins, &c..... 
All other, 

Spices—mace, nutmegs, cinnamon, cloves, pepper, &c. 

Camphor, 

Silks—lace veils, shawls, shades, &C..........0...c00e000s 
Ea ee eee 

Silk and worsted, manufactures of, 

Camlets of goat’s hair, 

SD HE Oc ca i etde nc ockibesncnisnveconcsicssoviszeee 

Linens, bleached and unbleached,,....................0.00008 

Ticklenburgs, osnaburgs, and burlaps, 

Sheet ng, brown and white, 

Bolting cloth, 

Wool, not exceeding eight cents per pound,.............. 

Quicksilver, 


Crude saltpetre, 


$10,941 


2,671 
38,059 
3,111 
5,955 
4,900 
931 
11,105 
67,239 


40,603} ° 


52,139 
6,806 
2,089. 

467,524 
404,872 
2,567,777 
16,963 
92,383 
416,309 
258,743 
18,654 
142,438 
168 
187,180 
850,984 
1,516 
1,100,614 
285,923 
49,773 
252,441 
469,371 
1,957,598 
4,310,826 
5,414,758 
7,221,176 
150,992 
1,074,530 
175,847 
751,062 
62,294 
172,380 
7,349,421 
1,534,430 
5,976 
2,084,475 
3,888,572) 
185,881 
230,475] 
73,478) 
627,767] 
34,682) 
38,503} 


366,263, 





$7,058 


3,175 
4,701 
106 
2,565 
221 
123 
Q74 
17,986 
4,065 
13,612 
2.216) 
4,984 
97,165 
17,938 
188,437 
118,993 
19,294 
60,001 


50 
25,644 
20,632 
20,686 

63 

854,432 
1,017,396 
2,831 
1,325,046 
10,397 
146,138) 
8,374) 
107,897| 
262) 
137,478) 
629,679) 
195,362! 
1,264) 
302,863 
290,548 
143,1 73) 
30,698) 
1,056) 
47,242 
19,733) 
2,371 





$17,999 


5,846 
42,760 
3,217 
8,520 
5,121 
1,054 
11,379 
85,225 
44,668 
65,751 
9,022 
7,073 
564,689 
422,810 
2,756,214 
135,956 
111,607 
476,310 
307,645 
26,772 
145,511 
168 
200,215 
879,078 
73 
1,602 
1,100,664 
411,567 
70,405 
273,127 
469,434 
2,812,030 
5,328,222 
5,417,589 
8,546,222 
161,389 
1,220,668 
184,221 
558,939 
62,556 
309,858 
7,979,100 
1,729,792 
7,240 
2,387,338 
4,179,120 
329,054 
261,173 
74,534 
675,009 
54,415 
40,874 
366,263 








4,814,886)1,034,230 5,849,116 


Le -.+++|90,056,454/7,139,750|57,196,204 


! 


All other articles, 
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MERCHANDISE PAYING DUTIES AD VALOREM, IMPORTED IN 1840. 


A Statement of the value 
States, paying duties 


goods, wares, and merchandise imported into the Unitea 
valorem, in American and foreign vessels, in 1840. 





SPECIES OF MERCHANDISE. 





Manufactures of wool— 
Cloths and cassimeres,, 
Merino shawls... Sidiie 
Blankets, not above ‘seventy-five : cents ‘each,.. 
Above seventy-five cents each, 
Hosiery, gloves, mits, and bindings, 
Other manufactures of wool, 
Woollen yarn, 
Worsted yarn, 
Manufactures of cotton— 
Dyed, printed, or colored, 


Twist, yarn, and thread, 
Hosiery, gloves, mits, and bindings, 
Nankeens, direct from China, 
Other manufactures of cotton, 
Manufactures of silks from India, China, &c. 
Piece goods, 
Sewing silk, 
Other manufactures of silk,..................6+ 
Silk, sewing, from other places, 
Lace, thread, and cotton, 


Flaxen goods—linens, dyed and colored, checks, S&C. 


Other manufactures of flax, 
Hempen goods—sail duck, .................cceseeeeeees 

Other manufactures of hemp,..........-0..00eeseseee 
Hats and bonnets— 

Leghorn, chip, straw, or grass save &c 

Fur, wool, and leather,... mer ad 
Manufactures of iron and steel— 

Sidearms, 

Firearms, not specified, 

Drawing knives, 

Cutting knives, 


Hatchets, axes, and 8088 Se OER aT re 


Socket chisels,.... + asia 
Steelyards and scalebeams,... 
Vices, 
Sickles and reaping hooks,........ 
Scythes, 
Spades and shovels, 
Squares of iron or steel, 
Wood screws, 
Other articles, 

Manufactures of— 


Ns sei Gain» « obigcin d vhneOe wonined picchinwaieh oxen vovecees 


Lead, 
Wood—cabinet ware, 
Other manufactures of, 


Gold and silver, precious stones, set or otherwise,... 
Watches, and parts of, ...... al dascgnpehunsddeasseteeese 





In Amer. 
vessels. 


$4,338,788 
119,156 
226,081 
242,969 
412,413 
214,116 
402 
88,249 


3,427,149 
843,462 
379,113 
293,413 

1,100 
398,544 


903,597 
23,089 
225 
236,120 
237,445 
89,863 
305,664 
562,646 
58,181 


404,738 
6,801 


14,560 
97,873 
6,242 
6,297 
4,949 
9,893 
6,791 
7,904 
5,643) 
29,095 
12,584 
2,905 
130,996) 
2,035,206 


54,089 
196,412 
26,084 
23,489 
901 
44,294 
103,131 
442,689 
16,300 





122,668 
350,523 


7,741 
7,45 


13,676, 


87,691 
94,039 
7,769 
405 
15,682 


466,545 
73,639 
7,982 
498,665 
2 
114,870 


59,844 


230,980 
23,799 
16,020 
53,077 
13,813 


33,262 
628 


1,636, 
20,716 
2) 





TOTAL 
VALUE. 


$4,696,529 
3 


126,609 
239,757 
330,660 
506,452 
221,885 

807 
103,931 


3,893,694 
917,101 
387,095 
792,078 

1,102 
513,414 


963,441 
* 23,089 
225 
251,275 
468,425 
113,662 
321,684 
615,723 
71,994 


438,000 
7,429 


16,196 


2,204,311 


60,438 
247,679 
28,774 
24,631 
901 
86,275 
148,477 
473,091 
19,287 
201,590 
420,959 








' Commercial Statistics. 


MERCHANDISE PAYING DUTIES AD VALOREM, ETc.—Continned. 








SPECIES OF MERCHANDISE. 





Manufactures of glass.ware—cut and not specified, 
Plain and other, 
Other manufactures of glass not specified, 
Wares—China and porcelain, 
Earthen and stone, 
Plated, not specified, 


feeeee 


NEA. fashs 5 xhaihebuiadsas det etensiniplasbuenstetonsecccs 


Saddlery—congmon tinned and japanned, 
Plated, brass, and polished steel, 

Coach and harness furniture, 

Carriages, and parts of, 

Slates of all kinds, 

Quills prepared, 

Black lead pencils, 


Sa cidnulivibiies <ctgelmduredtiacwsd ser essence’ 


Hair cloth and hair seating, 


SO OE BEe BIR ne. os ai dbctetianemsvaceasieseveveessess 
Copper bottoms, cut round and turned on the edge,.... 


Silvered or plated wire, 


BN Midis ciicdascdsendn¥ smiles accatacasceswtckbhesivctoss<siec 


Indigo, 
Wool manufactured, exceeding eight cents per ib 
Articles not enumerated, at 5 per cent 

10 


12 
124 
15 
20 
25 





vessels. 


In Amer. \In for’gn 


vessels. 


TOTAL 
VALUE. 





$41,430, 
60,341) 
62,570) 
174,948) 
1,704,870) 
80,549) 
18,029) 
38,150) 
83,586) 
114,369! 
4,764 
3,643) 
53,561 
17,178) 
2,398; 
74,069) 
40,370) 
32,626) 
8,659 
1,899] 
179,557 | 
1,099,198 
132,566) 
68,178) 
1,013) 
2,490) 
173,840) 
791,273) 
268) 
467,419} 
20,678) 
2,144 
663) 
197,808 


$22,195 
66,986 
107,325 
12,868 
117,545 
23,350 
5,467 
527 

324 
2,721 


54,678 
22,503 
38,501 
8,546 
168 
358 
57,620 
183,048 
93 
106,097 
13,535 


53,836 


$63,625 
127,327 
169,895 
187,816 
1,822,415 
103,899 
23,496 
38,677 
83,910 
117,090 
4,764 
3,893 
70,744 
91,417 
3,799 
76,521 
59,555 
38,762 
8,809 
3,087 
934,235 
1,121,701 
171,067 
76,724 
1,181 
2.848 
231,460 
974,321 
361 
573,516 
34,213 
2154 
663 
251,644 

















23,319,946 3,679,035|26,998,981 


MERCHANDISE PAYING SPECIFIC DUTIES, IMPORTED INTO THE UNITED STATES, IN 1840. 
A Statement of the value of goods, wares, and merchandise imported into the United 





STECIES OF MERCHANDISE. 


In Amer. 
vessels. 


States, paying specific duties, in American and foreign vessels, in 1840. 


In for’gn' 
vessels. | 


TOTAL 
VALUE, 





NN ea cle, tid Mains s Head ed bcsedubicddvecesesqece 
NN MN ies cede itncesvae nee sdeeerereecee ses 
Carpeting—Brussels, Wilton, and treble ingrained,...... 


Other ingrained and Venetian, 
Floor-cloth, patent, printed, or painted,............... 
Oil-cloth furniture, 
Cotton bagging, 


Wines—Madeira, 


“ | 
i is dada sc cosas nebeneetensioe sane 
Other, of France, 
French, in bottles, 


Red, of Spain and Austria,.............. 


} 
$55,692) 
50,699 








349,694) 
136,890) 
159,077) 

41,108) 
379,492 
103,032 

16,294 


$11,998, 
326, 
7,456) 
309) 
6,506) 
11,492) 
186,075) 
1,744 
2,112) 
280,722) 
72,986 
120,431) 
13,097; 
21,128; 


$67,690 
51,025 
246,068 
92,433 
19,894 
13,754 
310,211 
351,438 
139,002 
439,799 
114,094 
499,923 
116,129 
37,422 














Commercial Statistics. 


MERCHANDISE PAYING SPECTFIC DUTIES, ETC.—Continued. 





SPECIES OF MERCHANDISE. 


In Amer. 
vessels. 


In for'gn 
vessels. 


TOTAY 
VALUE 





Wines—other, of Spain, Austria, and Mediterranean,... 
Of other countries, in casks,............0.....ecceeseceeees 
Of other countries, in bottles, 

Spirits from grain, 

other reas: 
Molasses,.. 


Beer, ale, and porter, in casks, 

i ie aul 
Oil—Foreign fishing—spermaceti,.... 

whale and other. fish, . 


Rapeseed, 
Teas from other places than China 
Chocolate, 
Sugar—brown, 

White, clayed or powdered 


Other, refined, 

Syrup of sugar cane 
Cayenne pepper, 
Candles—wax and spermaceti, 


Saltpetre 
Vitriol—oil of, 


Ochre—dry, 
ihc ckcdissavidtidecocinkaianis 

Lead, red and white, 
Whiting and Paris white, 
Litharge, 
Sugar of lead, 
Lead—pig, bar, and sheet,...... 

Sh 


Old and scrap, 
Cordage—cables and tarred, 
Untarred and yarn, 
Twine, — &c 
Corks,... apacewel 











$230,069 
217,604 
23,507 
260,746 
719,181 


| 2904,251 


5,574 
6,739 
92,549 
13,837 
14,165 
77,626 
2.980 
93,854 


4,653,030 
822,817 
58 

45 

18 

3 

1 
174 
8,649 


828,562 
18 
233,583 
1,200 
85,778 
1,085 
19,196 
3,086 
28,423 
131 

373 
7,541 
18,035 
145 

A4 

999 
89,472 
12,398 
29,638 


35,161) 





$15,369 
11,658 
13,162 
159,323 
453,314 
6,540 
9,040 





$245,438 
229,262 
36,669 
420,069 
1,172,495 
2,910,791 
14,614 
12,044 
123,441 
13,837 
14,196 
85,912 
2,986 
173,030 
87 

9,421 
1,294 
4,742,492 
838,458 
62 

50 

63 

3 

1 

326 

8,674 
23,229 
13,859 


50,545 


7 
12,432 
14,087 

3,763 
24,172 
747 

44 

98 

211 
869,434 
188 
236,177 
4,521 
94,325 
1,139 
34,440 
3,399 
41,043 
1,017 
378 
11,385 
18,111 
164 

44 
1,136 
89,504 
13,434 

141,973 
56,186 














SPECIES OF MERCHANDISE. 





Copper—rods and bolts,......... ...ccsscscecsersersesseceeces 
IT Mia. os kius weiss dudiamviditesahierse sos 
ninco. cis douaesvcadnoannertdeternyend 
Ne CE aa Mp it A ae aaa 
PT I I tin pncicncccsasnepncnescesesrscceesesccs 
Iron and steel wire—not above No. 14.............0.0.005 
I PPG rictecitiinecssncnss ces! 

Tron—tacks, brads, and sprigs, not exc’ding 16 oz. per M. 
Exceeding ‘16 02. per M. 
tl a Ne cata os cco] 
EM dincanlncss<budthaapessscorsetstiesneeeassecesysscecegse 
Cables and chains, or parts thereof,.....................) 
I ois otal sat cidinivicliadedinanunne Geeictsseseeeee 
I Sahib kab ieannnndctatnaidatenius trices s'ecensses 
EE ERE Tc A et SS RE a | 
Blacksmith’s hammers and sledges,..................... 
MII, lls. occ ochivccianyasd oes saaies cé'tesscas | 
I Ni Ns aac as acns cae 
Round, as brazier’s rods, of 3.16 to 8.16 inch diam’r, 
ST ig i aia carupeaidinnd varices 


SNR INE WO Bhs. actennniss nc dudennem ewseisansersoceissses 


Band iron, scroll iron, or casement rods, slit or ham’ d,| 
IN ssh yin s Wa bis dhtess v iddae Lobipy kaoueaanevénesecaes 
EN ons dies cuisabeatdiste dina kaEipérneivasee 
Bar—manufactured by rolling,............0.ccceeeceeseees | 


manufactured otherwise,.........0-...sssceseesceeee | 








as iaigsa x's soseahiauics bubi-orsdbabenunes vad Maskadigh core cni 
SEE WIE fas és evsintraloehs \ccchohandeeniens san babieiin ehaty ccs 
Salt, iaisnnint Wiededaans 6c ssqdeagutandaxadenbenkoegess abensee dures ais 


Oats, ...... datas Gliders aiaiiedsalabih abit dadhdiein s..e0's 
cr ih sh cia akok Goals. <Babbieoiss4 SiN eadesic is s o's 
Paper—folio and quarto poSt,.......0...cseccesserscecescoees 
Foolscap, drawing, and writing,.................. 
Printing, copper-plate, and stainers’... 
Sheathing, binders’, wrapping, and box boards, 
NNN i hina dary ccoe.s cedtinmmadiineaie bbdcss vlo.ass 0% 0% 
Books—printed previous to 1775, EGE AS ES 
Printed in other languages than English, Latin, 
Sy Oi iiks cba dhcd mica wands jesse sscsve 





? 

SR 
unbound... ips 

Apothecaries’ vials and bottles, not exceeding ‘the | ca- 
I Se ls Oi sshwdinduhadnntesccecds seveescsseves 
Exceeding 6 and not exceeding 16 oz. each, 
Perfumery and fancy vials and bottles, not exceeding 
the capacity of 4 Of. Gach,.............0cccscsccrpesesesees | 
Exceeding 4 but not exceeding 16 oz. age 
RN asi sale etal ghGiercd dna sacenyens ters seccseseccceses 
Glass bottles, black, not above 1 quart,.................008 


Exceeding one quart,............. *waheas 


Window glass, not exceeding 8 inches by 10,............ | 


Commercial Statistics. 


MERCHANDISE PAYING SPECIFIC Waste, ETC. —Continwed. 























In Amer. snr. tik Sor’ gn TOTAL 

vessels. | vessels. | VALUE 
$571 $500; . $1,071 
S61 |... cieeeiie 361 
32 1948 1,252, 34,200 
892) 84) 976 
2,239 23) 2,262 
9 880 5 9,885 
3) | 5,811 
678) 30) 708 
166),........... 166 
61,915 562) 62,477 
ye 5,032 
75,512, 14,131) 89,643 
1,614| 260) 1,874 
7,013) 1,863 8,876 
22.245 358! 23,203 
1,720) 202 1,922 
11,074, 3,598) =: 14,672 
84,874 15,950) 100,824 
16,269} 1,513] 47,782 
| ee 24 
234,875] 934| 235,809 
339, 624 963 
83,303 31,259} 114,562 
11,120} 4,629) 15,749 
1,534, 386 173,263) 1,707,649 
1,024,986! 664.845) 1,689'831 
459,040 69,676; 528,716 
602,057) 84,720, 686,777 
7 Dy 9 
Re 73 
124 306 430 
779,099, 236,327, 1,015,426 
287,694 99,544) 387,238 
602 37 639 
693 144) 837 
6,084) 10,606 16,690 
13,682} 1,427) 15,109 
39,001 1,619} 40,620 
436 
668 203! 71 
11,683) 1,550/ 13,233 
5,582 273 5,855 
53,329) 23,826) 77,155 
1,664! 660 2,324 
1,535| 553 2,088 
30,195!  7,397/ 37,592 
70,449} 15,301} 85,750 
496) 63 559 
245) 121) 366 
368 522) 890 
350) 381 681 
12,083' 12,989 25,072 
67,151) 49,725 116,876 
sonidos 1,392! 1,392 
2,647, 4,064, 6,711 
































> alata le ecard he 



































































MERCHANDISE PAYING SPECIFIC DUTIES, ETC.—Continued. 

In Amer. \In for'gn| tora. 

QURGIES CU MERCHANDISE. vessels. ct VALUE. 
Window glass, exceeding 8 by 10, and not exceeding} $5,212) $5,065; $10,277 

BD By UR inhi niincan sac. fidara nti ee isececiseessen 

Exceeding 10 by 12 inches,..............+ 18,747} 21,011 39,758 
Diths, dried GP OCC paige eo sinavscvnnéccseedisecnsseersees 5,782) 13,573 9,355 
IS ectidlnG i iiehein cain vosecisnghinddcpecquevase 34,048) 44,184 78,232 
ESERIES SREP CIO Pane NALS SOT 60,936) 53,654 114,590 
POR OMAR II ERIN S 19,463) 29,516 48,979 
ican wend Mpeee, Wa «ons esd isiccoe a cccsqaneoosense es 1,826 32 1,858 
Prunella, nankeen, &c. &c........... 152 116 268 
Leather, kid, and morocco, &c...... 25,339 7,038 32,377 
REECE Ee ees oy pepe 326 263 589 
Boots and bootees,... 28,494 7,947 36,441 
IY CON iss. orcgegtbgentprcgitabiens biti aessedevencedes 4 1 5 
Felts or hat bodies,........+ ss woh teiicns 269 
ON a ei a dacs ob Sion a cind coal '19,425,952/ 3,520,382! 22,946,334 





VALUE OF FOREIGN MERCHANDISE EXPORTED FROM THE UNITED STATES, IN 1840. 


A Table, showing the value of goods, wares, and merchandise, the growth, produce, 
and manufacture of foreign countries, exported from the United States, in 1840. 




















VALUE (IN DOLLARS) EXPORTED TO EACH COUNTRY. 
Paying | Payin In In 
Si cam ae _ of |. Duties Paes J Total. | American’ Foreign 
y d val. | Duties. vessels. | l 
ad va u essels. | vessels. 
Rccss dhaeees sb epee den $111,524) $32,715 $790,386 $934,625. $934,519 $106 
NNN sass ideisssncvepsday 49,375)... ssici0s- 740} 43;115).<.. ccc... 43,115 
Sweden and Norway,... 34,581 4,000} 76,553) 115,134 7,031 108,103 
Swedish West ninciae 61 410 2,587 3,610 EE kc cestecnsas 
Denmark,.. ‘ MOOG: 5... kies 2,936 17,868 > ee 
Danish West ‘Indies... ee 88,831; 61,442) 30,245) 180,518) 180,228 290 
RES 423,530) 37,001; 50,515) 517,046; 396,644 114,402 
Dutch East Indies,...... 184,216 1,904) 16,432) 202,552 194, 175 8,377 
Dutch West Indies,...... 32,74 5,843) 4,331 42,916} 40,602 2,314 
Hanse Towns, &c...... 646,697; 80,840) 102,959) 830,496) 162,495 668,001 
RRs Taos 322,339 8,812) 155,275) 486,426) 353,296 133,130 
BEIRING, «. casinsgs <seceseed 3,948,655) 908,762; 239,465) 5,096,882) 2,735,004 2,361,878 
Op ae 530} 19,270! 8,504 28,304 1 1,234 17,070 
Gibraltar, ... 173,569} 51,121) 32,420) 257,119 253.6 360) 3,450 
ARS 8 DOSEN «os acscces 16,005 45,386 > 
British East Indies, ... 347, '209) 75 4,507; 351,791) 351, 1791 eee 
ii. 3... ccigdhidvqesmieeetl Sicescenies 153}...:. 153 
Cape of Good Hope,....}.....s00-.sse]esereeseeces 197 197)... 197 
British West Indies,..... 19,065} 10,892) 28,043 58,000 “91,017 36,983 
Brit. N. Amer. colonies, 98,747; 11,100 4,188} 204,035 67,492) 136,543 
a are 19,242) 36,308 2,821 58,371 43,159} 15,212 
British Guiana, ........... i iswees cece 520 eiinausessintanes 538 
Australia, ... ‘angel i etintasics nna 506 6,022 3,939 2,083 
French Atlantic ports,.. 2,537,766} 98,840} 61,419) 2,698,025) 2, 156, 031} 541,994 
French Mediterr. ports,, 178,905) 2,470) 42,827; 224,202 83, ‘432 140,770 
French West Indies,.... 12,401 6,550} 11,705 30,656 95,098 5,558 
French Guiana,.......... Se debath seswilisisesaxunes 100 ee 
Spanish Atlantic ports,.| | 2,543 5,839 4,649 1,190 
Spanish Mediterr. ports,| iene 1,665 3,035 a 
ae ba | §24,653 350, 966} 103,425} 979,044) 972,555 6,489 
Other Spanish W. L.....! 27,313 185 1,710: 29,208) 28,431 777 


























VALUE OF FOREIGN MERCHANDISE EXPORTED FROM THE _UNITED STATES, ETC. —Continued. 


Commercial Statistics. 
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__ VALUE (IN DOLLARS) EXPORTED TO EACH COUNTRY. 
: Paying | Paying , 
WHITHER EXPORTED Tree of Duties | Sp = ific | Total. In ea In for gn 
uty. | od val. | Duties. vessels. | vessels. 
Teneriffe & oth. Canar’s $9,672; $1,175} 8732 ~ $l, 579; @11,579............ 
Manilla & Philippine is. SOOO. vivces08.0% 927 30,927 +; De 
PUMA), oo cesise's sévesees Ge eiaiid sceebs osesssicca 5,724 BE days sees. 
SSE ne > eee 466, 22,858) 22,858 ............. 
Cape de Verds,........... 463, 2,346)............ 2,809 2,582 $227 
Fayal and other Azores, 2,720) 216 2,687 5,623 GRBB in. cdincee 
RR SE 163,525, 4,954) 114,868) 283,347) 267,760) 15,587 
| ae Ct Regen 13,002)  33,923)..............| . 33,923 
Trieste, & oth. Austrian 
Adriatic ports,. ........ 135,814 7,865) 52,585) 196,264) 174,271) 21,993 
Turkey, Levant, & Eg’} 151,446 1,012; 4,415) 156,873} 156,873 ............ 
Ms ciwh ins 58004 sqcened 53,371} 23,921 4,557) 81,849 67,327; 14,522 
EM irdht abies renee sex 65,854) 141,182) 74,163) 281,199) 277,128) 4,071 
Maik des these décan sok 573,417) 862,117) 109,869) 1,545,403) 1,463,833) 81,570 
C’l. Repub. of on 35,312} 38,380; 13,593; 87,285)  87,2835)............ 
New Grenada,... : 41,392} 29,242 6,785 77,329 15,897} 61,432 
Venezuela, .:.............. 134,902} 76,929) 17,774) 229,605) 222,387 7,218 
BE se acphie sk ielecrinn ve 203,105) 106,298} 51,398) 360,711) 360,711I............ 
Argentine Republic,..... 61,234) 15,129) 12,769) 89,132} §9,19Q)............ 
Cisplatine Republic... 44,987; 14,848) 7,793) 67,628)  67,628)............ 
EEL LS ecevnses ke 120,192} 144,003; 92,380) 356,575) 356,575)........... 
MM ispdibanisisaeccets 500,030; 6,109) 34,641) 540,780} 540,780)............ 
Asia, generally,.......... 128,960 613; 8,519; 138,092}  138,092)............ 
Africa, generally,........ 7,432} 26,921 8,695 43,048 33,374, 9,674 
South Seas and Pacific, 23.547) 26,294) 15,359 65,200 65,200}........066. 
West Indies, generally, ROE Fi isticcica 225 2,514 2,501 13 
8. America, generally,.. 15,776 -12,515)............ 28,291 Py | ee 
N. W. Coast of Ame’ca,l....0....00..]+++scecscees 540 540 BAD)<. .6sscsceis 
i Rey 12,384,503 3,271,728 2,534,081/18,190,312/ 13,591,359/4,598,953 
Entitled to drawback,...|....:........ P.8t5,255 2,299,487) 5,174,742) 3,906,261/1,268,481 
Not entitled to drawb'k, 12,384,503) 396,473! 234,594'13,015,570 9,685,098 3,330,472 


FOREIGN MERCHANDISE EXPORTED FROM THE UNITED STATES, IN 1840. 

A summary statement of the quantity and value of goods, wares, and merchandise, the 
growth, produce, and manufacture of foreign countries, exported from the United 
States, in 1840. 

I.—FREE OF DUTY. 














SPECIES OF MERCHANDISE. Quantity.) Value. 

EE MI has bonne dbehe aduhal soncsacebbianewanussdueceunsives ethene scecbcced $464 
IE rs Sac. 01 dase ces bac cat doc Gruso cone Cadedone Oocwecdoeccbeng cdl 2,000 
Bee oF Oty Tied OF Chath iis i icici sii ioc ives ciccccsssceese op aera heap 210 
ON SEC OT On A 53,962 
es Since hace duk Asokak eee aie h dksdbvhdinos decks insinctcenccedoveces alovagcecccken 4()6,234 
as ccktbinin oh sbi erbekontesrkkathess ¥pecrepeewes Sai eeisbe hahdetiaenn 4008 es conaititinit 2,431 
I ors Ail Ls calc easBdnt tu duecg CendadhhAhDl dindiendveedubocssecccscckshive vcdseesed 564,707 
Unmanufactured mahogany and other,..................00cc0ceefeccceseceues 64,176 
Ps I IE in oc census dcasisicneesedsccsoresecccceccchigeoecceenes 200 
acd cea Badd Ainin Sid hints Widens ceoraes execs ovPiasvecnci eas 16,168 
a ee ee onev be dinanvadivcniad 15,236 
ee NG. TLC uc ince ewaelydetarsaseensadedse s+ ccnscetopavstcdecics 22,390 
In plates suited to the sheathing of ships,.....................4[ecceseecceee 37,652 

Old, fit only to be remanufactured,..............cseccceeesseseefececeesenves 7,952 
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Commercial Statistics. 
ARTICLES FREE OF DUTY, ETC.—Continued. 
SPECIES OF MERCHANDISE. Quantity. Value. 
AN i ard AR ae eees $47,689 
NE ick exces ca nce conacteabbatinsoosbaapsynnedived Nested casesir FERRETS 1,468,300 
a wdinhndduaanishatca ssi 4,665,952 
Teas, originally imported from Chima,...............-..+.ss0e00s pounds 3,129,692) 1,358,044 
i CN ans hAs dal + vcclin ea xy ons’ 0000004 subbed shit « do. 8,698, "334 930,398 
ih nicaadblleadbvsuecetns cesecasceibengrsaesestthtnedicts do. 1,613,202 146,901 
I MIN... « erent tillh 0+ ecpnidiines enh tajus anese ny ssedabitiaigee do. 87,333) 13,236 
SAA sc alblbir Else sseddeaccgesespenbiiillinks +> oocidiths «<0s do. 19,495 2,466 
ii an ceil Bias vepiiditighivcxcstGiinensquslbiieti the ve do. 23,747 2,585 
NE cise «Silks Siblaiy + acetnatode dub scbbuishio be «<0 .nobds ties do. 85,521 2,910 
Bea, WRN silk oo chita siedi dee saps oncsy eee vscnnteeeunas do. 630,728 47,283 
Ail oul snabhpaeadebeus ehin<atsehoh4eade0% do, 87,204 3,641 
I, TIN finn 5s cinch 5 Blin 8 0 obiihd dindedinn 6. Wodedd 0c casted enosai do. 2,892 3,337 
I 00 si.25ts dina s oossinn bindes +0 wa phieieitndecccongtb dood cod do. 2,52¢ 2,398 
I, ih cheb «0 cckehdequen ens {iitebinge oo .eh PR hide do. 14,703 19,835 
a 5 bid a dates » cckigindodyss .cnh thledee {e-.aespeessys OG, 43,589 9,834 
ON is cbisicis ob wid idicre eine nis ssid odds oes. cd bese cn do. 2,869,540} 216,430 
PN. Sha iis Slt a <A doe ctl said on cs tbsscibes do. {1,096,719 57,348 
A... « shila Seton s voici edh on wnepbde-bile» cucdauithab tn do. 142,063 17,842 
DRONE sii« « « sinain dared s p 0a sin 9 Wong d's on ssvsting ype ono duieiaob bap do. 5,874 40) 
ama isk Stihl 5 0 3 Sacha oss wha dikn «edits sede odesnn.mges do. 38,918 39,490 
Silks, other than India—lace veils, shawls, shades, &c..........0....) 0... ccccees 25,550 
Other manvéactures Ol, .... ..i..4.csecceccecclicccceccuces 292,270 
Manufactures of silk and worsted,..........s....00s.cscesceecscesscecceceelececcesecees vonssediuale 
Camlets of goats’ or camels’ hair,..............-e0essecerserseeeescesseces Sco ctdicait 24,994 
Wa erin We ideas 6a 5 «5 hn ooo gh dag 00 ns vndgsiete topind vinesic cc cfessc census 54,134 
Linens, bleached and unbleached,...........-..6.esceeseseeseesecscesseseslecevenssaeee 351,685 
Ticklenburgs, inebeien eand WIDE gs « » « <sseisn sities <a sues de denw +c seen ncdhocesh cannons 22,833 
matinier, Maret Gnd: Whe, ..- «iit j= 06600.) sevceneee so gihnty Gane s cenlegeidsacingdonss od 139,366 
NR MIG os 5S EMR ons « baacne on ons adap indo oc Uin bas ahd snsvartibiccnganden v4 3,050 
i. a sca ciehhihss « ace VAlliaits « oxapethas qo opys\ sibiysini ovds dativce perenne Pecan ci 10,902 
tit chin lenhhaddiaritisnsaihinkaphicinstelpiaibatdantiasnenadenkiestilscessetiegit 12,658 
Crude saltpetre,.......... abide dh ENGiilieb iby Laban v vile Piibicttte bist Ubdcas A. oas veiccusa 14,040 
as, nnsncns nccndinhanebnsecleiemabinansnidtdenesssxstanspdeskalas ine Wicedl 1,172,919 
Tovar, Dottsansy....s6cr-aceye+ceeeye seeds doreerveferssesresses 12,384, 503 
The whole of a above amount is of course stated as not entitled to drawback. 






Il.—FOREIGN MERCHANDISE PAYING DUTIES AD VALOREM, EXPORTED IN 1840. 
Of the merchandise paying duties ad valorem, we find the value stated in the tables 
at $3,271,728; out of which the amount of $2,875,255 was entitled to drawback, and 
‘$396,473 is the amount not entitled to drawback. 








IIl.—FOREIGN MERCHANDISE PAYING SPECIFIC DUTIES, EXPORTED IN 1840. 
Of the merchandise paying specific duties, we find the total value stated at $2,534,081; 
‘gut of which the amount of $2,298,653 is declared entitled to drawback, while that ‘6f 
$235,428 is not entitled to drawback. 












RECAPITULATION OF THE FOREIGN MERCHANDISE EXPORTED FROM THE UNITED STATES, 
in 1840. 
Entitled to Not entitled Total 
Drawhack. to Drawhack. Value. 
Total value of mer’dise paying specific duties,..$2,298,653 $235,428 $2,534,081 
6 paying ad valor. dutiés,. 2,875,255 396,473 3,271,728 
bad a RAN ALE CGAL 12,384,503 12,384,503 

















Total value of foreign merchandise,...... 173, 13,016,404 18,190,312 
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A Table, showing the total value of goods, wares, etc., of the yrowth, produce, and 
manufacture of the United States, exported to each country in 1840, in American 


_ and foreign vessels. 







































In | In Total Value 
WHITHER EXPORTED. American| Foreign | to each 
vessels. | vessels. | Country. 
Ronis ‘and el ab inseieme chi ucinwschasies +4 $241,146, $37,063, $278,209 
SE MI sinc vceinconncachsesytesecsenssresees 100,321) 334,771 435,092 
ili gids i iniin cd ccnsunmdapednesseeyd 94 836) 3,874 98,710 
Ns EME can ccavcinssgasteedhansusipecessincsee 0 34,59 ) 41,593) 76,183 
wena dinankaehpadbinessicens'se<Xevs 892, 337| | 918,931 
Nee les ssedausnvetiesyes | 2.544 481) 800,783 3,345,264 
Dutch East Indies..........ce.-0+esse0ee S ilvedas; | 126,583, 6,168, 132,751 
i a ee eran Grip udascben 232.737] 26,701) 259,438 
eo i, sulneall unas capes oainiesn es ee 52,118 
hla RE ER RS SE i a 1,414,065 20,164; 1,834,229 
te no w.cian gatiaaddinadadiwadkxChies vines nd 980,430) 2,387,533) 3,367,963 
ae gie sis cin s-ai'rsacdlebdic MEMARBUIsS o.0ssenneder nacneadies 41,90: 1,969) 10, 046 809) 51,951,77 
TG on ch ccoin nenanncs se MME « airntS cnascenprignnssessec 1,108,977; 913,659; 2,022,636 
Reid hater sins AMM ne nisdeseniasssivansoncetie 2 17.769) bis « sualiieead 217,762 
Gibraltar and Malta, Rect 00.00 44004 na boven desadbas 609,917 48,037 657,954 
Re oon occd Ain Uiltivase cess ociersasecespessces 111,839) 7,057 118,896 
SORRY POON PION ics «bic CTiilks's vk chaasecissnoncsndnes’ 280,404) Be dele ela 280,404 
SI FEE an BREE, secs cp cere gp viswscciseresan 2,531,067; 376,517) 2,907,584 
Se oi nnsicnandaanh qercenvartiececaeds 27,372) 8,444 35,816 
iain rudakta ea dienghvnavcwh winsn's oie vaee cdnp ebdeuseadel 8,319 8,319 
io has calcu ata chy dandinkinedcaed owl 51,199) 33,648 84,847 
British American colonies,... sreeeseeserseeeesceeee] 4,124,157] 1,771,809) 5,895,966 
NE haha duien oeiicans uGinnedecnnd yhads \etrsstvescei se 100,974; 31,121 132,095 
Preece Oh Wie Atinntigs 5 isso). soo. s cccnsecrscess 15,857,582) 1,876,161) 17,733,743 
France on the Mediterranean,..................eee:0s00+ 979,414; 199,419) 1,178,833 
French West Indies,............ SEE ee 454,120; 29,475 483,595 
Spain on. the Atlantic dedi csinsi.s..cceerceseorssesseerses 110,722} 27 7,113) 137,835 
Spain on the Mediterraneany................0s.eceesseees 106,1. 17, 109,437 215,584 
Teneriffe, amd ther Canarieny......000.....0cccccceesenes ELBEG. «6... se 11,816 
Manilla, and the Philippine islands, ..................... oe 90,559 
Cuba, and other Spanish West Indies,............. renee] Oeeods 407] 744,484) 6,101,891 
POFtiGAl Ail MAGI figs. baiah oc 0 2000000 sc0cr see: NOL TSG)... «s cecetittce 191,160 
Fayal, and other Azores, . oid aminbabeéscsteies dS Re 10,471 
Cane Ge Var MIGROS, fi Gikis o<-- <n 0005200055 sececses. 81,926, 685) 82,611 
COREY CINE TOUR gy 05 650 MR GUE + oo onennseccemasnercbiayee 785,932; 707,123 1,493,055 
Trieste, and other Austrian ports on the Adriatic,...| 1,170,769! 419,587] 1,590,356 
yi a OE a ee ee ee Or fe (| 119,745 
Crain) yodchieedt cbt ences deteiccecipnesnnionsss 469,186)..............] 469,186 
sake cntibclecchtned chine adie Sends nebdas opine oe 000s aia 875, 416, 69 949) 945,365 
FN ses. cheats Beldamcen Ti MR: SR RT 914,445) 22,627) 937,072 
Tn crancans 908,666 61,272) 969,938 
Central Republic of Ame RE: OE REPS “a | eee 130,661 
I ME SONI nese vsnsindactnsinebivacesissees 2,636, 157, 63,973 2,700,130 
Cisplatine Republic sad Nile Se aS 1,454,35 ste a 1,454,356 
Argentine Republic and New Granada,................ "302, 507, 35,559 338,966 
Pe  iiisenin gasses asenntnnsincsvsennes 305,589) 71,126 376,715 
SSRN PA TIN OTIOT ON 555 cence caviwecessscdscrsnens 96,042)... »+seechanhe 96,042 
cell 5 suns naives dhe ucthinwednbea uecosetad 43,968 20,008 63,976 
IT os nnthrnscs seiecaciies cacy Ses AINA det Ce, Re 170,734 
i peins Arte csinnsecestvdiiudevesacexéus sovckas 435, 76,074 511,215 
SINAN PI id De as ov sennic vba x deta dicasioe-ncenstis 77 oad iheay olathe 177,229 
Northwest Coast of America,,..............ccecseeeereeees 7 an 720 
yo” RE pee co ee 92,030, 898 ‘a1, 864,736) 113,895,634 
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DOMESTIC EXPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES, IN 1840. 
Summary statement of the value of the exports of the growth, produce, end manufac- 







in 1840. 
















THE SEA. 


Fisheries— 
Dried fish, or cod fisheries, 
Pickled fish, or river fisheries, (autring, shad,/ 

salmon, mackerel,). Soa WN eR Ig ear Piet 
Whale and other fish oil, 
Spermaceti oil,.. ; 
Whalebone,... ep 
Spermaceti candles, 







PoP P ee TICS ee eee eee ees 






eee eee eee eee ee eee ed 








eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eer ee ere eee) 











AGRICULTURE. 


Product of animals— 




















SOTO ERROR EERE ETHOS SHEE EEE EHH EEE HH HORE Hee 





FERRE O EER RESET EEE ESTEE EEE OEH EEE SES ET ETE EEE EHESE ES Hee ee Seee 





SPREE ORR THREE HORE ETO EH EEE HEE EE SEE HEE SEE eee 


TURE CISC ES TICES OPES e eee eee iT eee rer) 


ieee es pore ees coe ee eee eee 


Lad 


tices nasi ccndivppoicet cebccccavoceleafiscba biaeeboenl 

Products of wood— 
Staves, shingles, boards, hewn timber,..............| $1,801,049 
Ce ES SENSES Oe Ser E et eae eet 270,93 
NE TEEELE TAG RIAA LAP OEMS 20,049 
Oak bark, and other dye,.........c.ecccscecceeeesseees 229,510 
All manufactures of Wood,.........0....0e0cceeeeeeees 596,305 
Naval stores, tar, piteh, rosin, and turpentine,.... 602,529 
PON, POE WE BOOT a saccade esc peces sve ckecaeecsses’ 533,193 


eee eererreres 


eee reese eeee 





owe weneeweeee 


} 1,237,789 


22,728 


4,062,568 








eee ee eeeeeeeeee 


eel eect eeereeeeeee 


BOC R HERERO SE EEE ETE EEE SHEERS E ETHER EHO HEE EES 





Soap, and tallow candles,..............0:..+4+ 


eee ee wee we teeeee 





Leather, boots and shoes,.................. ores 






I aia sc cnccedsépdebimecerévicsemisecde eaves coals 











295,844 





$3,198,370 

















Beef, tallow, hides, horned cattle,................... 623,373 
I oS cn apalsscoceeeca te abacte’ 210,749 
Pork, (pickled,) bacon, lard, live hogs,............ 1,894,894 
NY I is cbs ven cvdckaldacacsceavesesdaced 246,320) 
cA Tele Geiss iduddcpesupacseasehidviawesdscapsdbes ten 30,658) 
Vegetable fuod— —_———-| 3,006,034) 
| Sere ee 1,635,483 
aiid rbsdan Lan encanbinpaapieanerdins Citvuss déveséet 10,143,615 
IEEE RETTIG A ESF SAO EDOM ROME 338,333) 
NY TEED savisnscvethnapinadedexeuiiascndiovvicderncice 705, 183) ; 
Rye meal... ies 170,931 ’ 
Rye, oats, and other small grain “and pulse,... bce 113,393 
Sy WE ROU sieah 0s odeivdsesisysvucasbestonsas 428,988 
‘otatoes,. dais 54,524 
I ieetciinihiachs cn papabpeetesindestendbeeaniiosinss +s 54,131 
Bilis sciiiabiniinccssbins phtobs pencils stdicddicss aeucks 1,942,076 
——————— | 15,587,657 
18,593,691 
D cswiesoviecdiveniceedtscssevecesicodiensbaear ol 9,883,957 


.| 63,870,307 
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DOMESTIC EXPORTS, ETC.—Continued. 











































Coaches and other carriages,..........c..ccsecccsessesseelsceceacseseces $74,416 
MN, icccnscnsicatiiiademdesageirs bikacariedenes Mate Minishncdltssoncacaete soe 103,398 
li aii tanetainedonapinssintenaudiecavstqntse Givers volar vn vbinanecsee 59,517 
Pe se chs ha Pies n untenss bina bueiniene sons axel ove’ vessecsees 59,685 
Spirits from grain, beer, ale, and portery........0...0c0)ececeseceeceees 128,330 
MRR OE CN ite sis sass deengan adveteiibiaeklaleessccelscesevesnesescc 813,671 
BE celia cient ldeiatins ain diaivedaaes be eabbeadaniowidhia vidkeeclvsssceecceese us 39,687 
Linseed oil, and spirits of ns ESS ES 63,348 } 
Cordage,.... me wise calonies ebihientliess stone ewer 43,510 i 
Iron—pig, bar, and ‘nail, .. EES SE Se 147,397 j 
Elias sn laidhnnesackddichbisinccnedipelicsscsccoscenss 115,664 
All manufactures Of,.....2.....c0...2c0ceeewesseees REE cs 841,394 
Spirits from molasses, ............+...ceecccecessescerseees RMI 283,707 
A ais due on sek Suiptiew-sccua.vadehlnaibsessceads oe Sivssisabtaainie 1,214,658 
"SRST RRP STE Se ge a REE ees 2,048 
SII is ub ds « o.Vadug subdalees ddeiMasbdencbinns de uplécvesveceteeves | 117,347 
NE MII cas cab aheculsdakens Sheisadeatydeecdyeclacecevces'savess 86,954) 
I he ii oe. clinenceeneecoss | 122,387 
$5,279,317 
Cotton piece goods— 
Printee Oak COlSIO cocina: . eercdbediesscocceys: $398,977 
EN ii as warty it thoes icetiebdnslibtcnabskhvbinveess 2,925,257 
Nankeens,... ind 1,200 
Twist, yarn, and ‘thread,.. SS Bo ey pene 31,445 
All other manufactures of,.................0.0005 192,728 
——_——/| 3,549,607 
flax and hemp— 
en Ns i iiss sas cbt del doc eseaecal codecersicey ace 47,114 
Bags and all manufactures of, ........2....00-.e0ee/eceeeeeeseceee 1,128 
oe clita pdatatl wiouacedliibaReders évqnhsvsheauseccrane 152,055) 
IS SII. c cunblihstnAcesnccdteuepeded anteadyedlcsescecsenccons 40,299) 
I iscisldiiitaanns ieciddenbakibherssecliGddublis Gaowwese sid cis oncceencecs 12,2 263, 
Billiard tables and apparatus,............0.ccseecsecesecefecss 2,471) 
SPINA CIE ARNO ios esc ccabscncdhdewessccechesnncececerceee 9,654 , 
Leather and morocco skins not sold per pound,......}....0.....0.00 19 1557 | ; 
Printing presses and typeye....++-..ssereecsserereseceee|eceeeeceneses en 17,105, 
Fire engines and oe abel shpaidigtindlendnedetuitihenacentinibice 6,317 
Musical instruments... ekki saben dsicagbatiansailesdhsaeesoeehtes 12,199; 
as a eeseasunteinioantionbathadedtio noch 29,632, 
ey Molise. 75.5)., cc ceadavdinikhdpesdoccien avcntcnacenae 76,957! 
Let a, s cibbcadbeibibgdierweechinccasianscened 34,631 
NS vc cntlliatirhdie o0+<taltntndet ose ccilibenqiind docceceealiiasascnsipasiin 6,401 
ne CII So oils. 5... wniuldtgtndde cocvceselinssinacoesusedn 10,959) 
OE INN, 6 oi coins Sais. 2p sdislasavecinesncalcancsarancenans 56,688, 
Rh ie a ashi ches ccnedlnnhbebannnatdil 7,501) 
Pewter ‘and lead,.. iubilianbistinsscotgihisneaninesnenn . 15,296, 
Barbe NE RONG etisn iss cessc's cove cecelsscocesscccecce 35 794 
Gold and “rg WN NE BOR vice bins sinesinecanes 1,965, 
Gold and silver coin, .. & lbs vintdntoccsehdtlnguctaesaanes 2 235, 073, 
Artificial flowers and jewelry. OE EE ST ae ae =, (a 9,479 
PcG Li a wcll Ai gltisth.vaion au stepainnnsncacuce 9,775) 
he 2 iss. sash bead Mlbasatelitelihs <tc ddaiacd on.-..ocs 6,607 
IE iis, dnkvks bp abn eM eeenul) kudines 00 Stbnintillin «acacmmconsed 16,949) 
ILL. 25, , nsdisnctbaegbwanbsdile cbibEnc connate vececacesvce 42/246) 
————} 6,425,722 


Articles not enumerated— 
Manufactured, 
Other articles, 


POD eee ROOD ae ee ee eteseeareseeel, 


eee eee ee eee eee eee cere reer 


Sete eeeereeees 





Cerdeeman ae oT 












































113,895,634 
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COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, IN 1840. 


Statistical view of the commerce of the United States, exhibiting the value of imports 
from, and exports to, each country in 1840. 





VALUE OF EXPORTS, 





VALUE OF 
IMPORTS. 


Domestic 
Produce. 


Foreign 
Produce. 


Total. 





Sweden and Norway, 
Swedish West Indies,....:.....:.... 


Danish West Indies, 
Hanse Towns,......6......:06806 


Dutch East Indies, ... 

Duteh West Indies,.... 

Dutch Guiana, 

Belgium, 

England,........ 

Scotland, 

Treland, 

Gibraltar, 

Malta, 

Mauritius, 

Cape of Good Hope,.....+...... 
British East Indies, 

British West Indies, 

British Honduras, 

British Guiana, 

British American colonies, 
OS Sh ee re nT ere 
British African ports, 

| eae ee Sivvvvnwevencet ia 
French West Indies,. 

French Guiana, 

Bourbon, 


Teneriffe and other Canaries,.. 
Manilla and Philippine islands, 

Cuba, 

Other Spanish West Indies,.............. 


Fayal and the other Azores,.... 
Cape de Verd islands, 


ve nant 5 oe 
Centtal America,.......... .........+ nied 





$2,572,427 
59,304 
1,217.91 
57,545 
7,501 
969,177 
2,521,493 
1,074,754 
817,897 
396,479 
37,766 
274,867 


.<s.| 33,114,133 


525,217 


1,952,461 
1,048,165) 
158,353; 
10,973 
2,007,767 
122,141 


} ,252, 824 
1,684,665 
150,529 
450,251 
9,835,477 
1,898,732 
222,884 
309,524 
38,138 
29,348 
3,157,200 
649,525) 
43,027 
5,138) 
373,965) 
563,476 
62,138 
303,843) 
4,175,001 
1,355,166 
217,382 





189,021 


$234,85 
43,35 
435,095 
98,710 
76,18 
918,931 
3,367,96 
3,345,264 
132,751 
259,438 


SB UIG).. sevcadeiins 


1,834,229 
51,951,778 
2,022,636 


217,762). 2.0 


643,344 
14,610 
8,319 
35,816 


280,40 
2,007,584 

132,095) 

118,896 


5,839,215 


11,816 
90,589) 
5,331,471 
770,420 
97,341 
93,819 
10,471 
82,611 
1,189,838 
303,217 





1,590,356 
11%74 


937,07 
969,938; 
554,267 
57,922 
130,661 


2,922,997 


$934,625 
43,115) 
115,134 
3,610 
17,868 
180,518 
830,496 
511,046 
202,552) 
42,916 


486,426 
5,096,882 
28,304 
257,110 
45,386 
153 

197 
951,791 
58,000 
58,371 
538 
204,035 
6,022 


81,849 

8,874 
11,579 
30,927 





$1,169,481 


86,468 
550,226 
102,320 

94,051 

1,099,449 
4,198,459 
3,856,310 
335,303 
302,354 
52,118 
2,320,655 
57,048,660 
2,050,940 
217,762 
900,454 
59,996 
8,472 

36,013 
632,195 


1,027,214 
362,293 
23,395 
121,516 
6,310,515 
799,628 
103,065 
116,677 
16,094 
$5,420 
1,473,185 
337,140 


~ 1,786,620 


77,329 
87,285 


276,618 


1,218,271 
2,515,341 
783,872 
135,251 
217,946 








Commercial Statistics. 


COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, ETC.—Continued. 





VALUE OF EXPORTS. 





VALUE OF | a 


| IMPORTS. | j 
Domestic | Foreign Total. 


Produce. | Produce. 


COUNTRIES. 





i $4,927,296; $2,145,863, 360,711) $2,506,574 
Argentine Republic, 293 562 280,144 89,132) 369,276 
Cisplatine Republic, 494,402 82,102; 67,623 149,730 

idi 1,616,859) 1,372,254) 356,575) 1,728,829 


Republic of Ecuador, 
Sou h Americe, generally,................. 96,042 
i 340,82! 469,186 
Europe, generally, 63,976 
Asia, generally, 284,45: 70,7: 138,092 
Africa, generally, 372,35: 5LL,215 43,048 


West Indies, generally, d § 2,514 
GR OR ihnds dcinic «cs de ctbtentbares sides y 22! 65,200 
Sandwich islands, i: 

Atlantic Ocean, 

Northwest Coast of America, 
Uncertain places, 

















107, 141,5 jl 113 895,634) 18,199,312) 132,085,946 





NAVIGATION OF THE UNITED STATES, IN 1840. 
Statistical view of the navigation of the United States, exhibiting the tonnage of 
American and foreign vessels arriving from, and departing to, each foreign country 


in 1840. 








AMERICAN TONNAGE. | von FOREIGN TONNAGE. 
i 
j 


COUNTRIES. | Entered Cleared Entered | Cleared 
| the United | from the |the United! fram the 
Siates. ni. States., States. ‘dans States. 
6,018 | be: 2,820 | 477 
Seen 1,577 
Sweden and Norway, 1,118 | "10,899 5,936 
Swedish West Indies,................00000. BADD). esinis wenn anes 
Denmark, . 324 286 
Danish West Indies, le 27,700 


Hanse Towns, 17,849 | 
31,747 | 





1,828 | 
3,790 
5,729 
19,507 
388,512 | * 
10,799 
2,732 








Cape of Good Hope, 
British East Indies, ‘ 
British West Indies,...........0..eeereees 78,224 | 29,294 | 13,364 


British Honduras,...,...-+..-++++ 31 5,048 | 1,353 | 1,708 














Seer SpA st peerrnceertomnrcanerer ern eecenceneeegreeezerns 





Commercial Statistics. 


NAVIGATION OF THE UNITED STATES, ETC.—Continued. 





AMERICAN TONNAGE. FOREIGN TONNAGE, 





Entered Cleared {| Entered | Cleared 
the United| from the |the United| from ihe 
States. |Uni. States.) States. |Uni. States. 


British Guiana,.................s00008 dill 1,298 6,319 5,288 
British American colonies,............ wed 373,149 | 357,073 | 387,947 
1,868 1,368 
British African ports, 143 312 
ih cudiscaSenccapeescgsseteel 113,907 153,128 
French West Indies, 

French Guiana,............. 








Teneriffe, and other Canaries, 
Manilla, and the Philippine islands,...... 
GI hats ssn thcbicdeeccssutetdndbsscovecciace 174, '920 
Other — West a. 40,822 
SO See 14,039 


Foal and the other Azores, 
Cape de Verd islands, 





Venezuela, 
New Grenada, 
Central America, 


Argentine Republic, 
Cisplatine Republic, 


Republic of Ecuador, 

South America, generally,...............+. 
China, 

Europe, generally,........0...csessesseeseses 
Asia, generally, 

Africa, generally, .............0secsesserseeee 


West Indies, — 
South Seas,.... fe Fi 
Sandwich Islands..... 

Atlantic Ocean,.... ik popes 
Northwest Coast of ‘Ametioa,.. 
Uncertain places, 

















TeBbbiicibs-.. 00.426 1,576,946 | 1,647,009 | 712,363 

The crews of the above tonnage are thus stated in the tables :—American tonnage en- 

tered the United States, in 1840, 1,576,946 tons; crews—men, 70,011; boys, 2,993. 

Cleared, 1,647,009 tons; men, 75,445; boys, 3,003. Foreign tonnage, entered, 712,363 
tons; men, 40,980 ; boys, 746. Cleared, 706,486 tons ; men, 40,886; boys, 412. 
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Commercial Statistics. 
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TONNAGE OF THE SEVERAL DISTRICTS OF THE UNITED STATES, IN 1840. 
A Statement, exhibiting a condensed view of the tonnage of the several districts of the 
United States, on the 30th of Geenber, 1840. 





| 


TONS AND 95THSs. 




















DISTRICTS. . Enrolled and |Total tonnage 
——_ o licensed ton- of each ° 
Be nage. district. 
Passamaquoddy, Maine,................se0.0+++ 3,259 18 8,912 54 12,171 72 
Machias, Di nc pasinestabasecabatbatead 895 29 10,951 93 11,847 27 
Frenchman’s Bay, do..........00......seeeesees 2,250 90 18,113 40 20,365 35 
Penobscot, iicihcvictnviciiacebntese 6,124 37 31,006 13 37,130 50 
Belfast, do.... 8,751 68 | 29,466 62 38,218 35 
Waldeboro’, do... 13,006 13 | 39,988 78 52,997 29 
Wiscasset, icakc ete Niadeinatip adie 4,792 70 8,676 86 13,469 61 
Bath, RTS aR RE: 32,692 07 | 21,343 54 64,035 61 
Portland, dh ubeiihics daeadsadtheweoe 36,808 25 19,327 08 56,135 28 
Saco, Ds secede iain sn en ca 1,291 79 2,066 65 3,358 49 
Kennebunk, do.. 3,422 08 3,710 85 7,132 93 
York, SR isch din ene euch ateuin eAthena ckeiie 1,200 16 1,200 16 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire,................. 17,666 38 9,709 26 27,375 64 
Newburyport, Massachusetts,................. 14,591 7 9,373 34 | 23,965 12 
Ipswich, | RE Semen | ree el eee 3,739 65 3,739 65 
Gloucester, TR sdaktvevs die Gibankaie ae 2,301 82 14,770 45 17,072 32 
Salem, do. 22,619 58 14,401 26 37,020 84 
Marblehead, ciel dpvtahbosad'an dass 2,918 83 9,559 65 12,478 53 
Boston, | ee ore ae 149,186 03 71,057 31 | 220,243 34 
Plymouth, De teiicnrnsisiewetes 12,479 30 15,025 08 27,504 38 
Fall River, he cdiwatidanelan es sandes ad 1,583 75 7,232 15 8,815 90 
New Bedford, ., chawcandin tks Gb sdned 45,708 33 | 43,381 03 89,089 36 
Barnstable, in. ntin dared dt daa dipalioe 3,617 91 52,938 46 56,556 42 
Edgartown, OR, ten bhtnncdtncteney 5,114 50 3,016 04 8,130 54 
Nantucket, OOD: vec dietiihedeath deeds oi 93.730 61 8,185 09 31,915 70 
Providence, Rhode Island,..................+++ 11,062 46 5,547 91 16,610 42 
Bnstol, ee ee 8,893 58 6,996 52 15,899 15 
Newport, ne Se ae ee ee ae 5,529 07 5,395 11 10,924 18 
Middletown, Connecticut,...............000066 942 28 | 13,288 61 14,230 89 
SP Ny Bg sae icco nascar cgnenscterpnoen 17,809 38 | 27,012 83 | 44,822 26 
New Haven, IT TL ies a a a ee 4,454 19 7,046 60 11,500 79 
Fairfield, BaP ins pte dine ha gin age’ 428 43} 15,965 90 16,394 38 
RR EA, LE ae 5 Fah ie 4,342 30 4,342 30 
ES © BU, Wig b0.000s<escacodereskcsbasvaacdbaaencoard 1,477 39 1,477 39 
ER fete ee CREOLE. ae eE TS LORE 3,637 28 3,637 28 
Oswego, Sint soley Bipiguddinayaadbieinei ste gppenseneeeeens 8,346 58 8,346 58 
Niagara, he sc odie cdnazi gabe Ss soe dass eghesecsy aod 230 89 230 89 
Genesee, Giese ctiv Stngad Geet gnigtei dee nds Hada 471 24 A471 24 
Oswegatchie, i Rebestiny dnttvavunendtncsssagtatidioinsseodel 999 35 999 35 
I. = MU Sonia 6.08 cedcsiehde cdckise anGdeccsobe clce 4,916 00 4,916 00 
Sag Harbor, i chin tasjunegeetnabeitunes 7,821 71 12,583 86 | 20,405 62 
New York, Pilndnids ctcodishosinadivicnte 203,536 68 | 211,281 36 | 414,817 44 
II 5 (Ms oc in ehorgueddndandachechderenh winedneaasan 116 82 116 82 
Perth Amboy, New Jersey,.............0:..0++ 672 29 17,171 21 17,843 50 
Bridgetown, AE IE eee RE CO EE 14,171 93 14,171 93 
Camden, Tie wh pilis tdidntcbRike wide, acididce desdinn tie’ 8,201 28 8,201 28 
Newark, WG vi scdccdvinncien ts acas see 774 53 5,912 51 6,687 09 
Burlington, " “SARE Ce eee ERE bk And Gidiciied 3,851 94 3,851 94 
NE NR Baa oi. onindnraders+habescdelitkcances anode cas 4,795 74 4,795 74 
SOG Te ME Cain 0 nsdn. dases s tischnaal-Se chncgh obienoen'e 16,364 40 16,364 40 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania,.............0:.0+0 52,268 46 | 51,675 71 | 10,3944 22 
Presque isle, RES SCE Sets. FRE 3,369 05 3,369 05 
Pittsburg, BG ic inidge tgrosetosigtbiden dy intiviasinied sd: Eee OO 12,000 00 
Wilmington, Delaware,............2...:sse.000: 644 34 15,466 34 16,110 68 
sé fosnibianes - Mine eels. 
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TONNAGE OF THE SEVERAL DISTRICTS OF THE UNITED STATES, ETC.—Continued. 


1 Statistics. 






































TONS AND 9STus. 
DISTRICTS . Enrolled and | Total tonnage 
ieg ve licensed ton- of each . 
o” nage. district. 
I TINS ivcsrereccmchocescc Bb seesinsteesncend 3,661 02 3,661 02 
Baltimore, Maryland.........0...006..00eecees00 34,768 01 | 41,254 11 | 76,022 12 
Oxford, i iianusdihe aces nnsintvousie 97 87 13,828 16 13,926 08 
Vienna, SR SEEPS | ee 606 52 14,927 75 15,534 32 
Snow Hill, MDGs i's c'ekiph dicen gust Gls diac eapithe toyes Genes nee 7,640 73 7,640 73 
Annapolis, BE crates andes on nnensadlicceas oMeer was tobies ove 4,519 49 4,519 49 
| Ee ee Senor aes.) eee SEpEe 2,691 06 2,691 06 
Georgetown, District of Columbia,........... 2,189 52 7,775 11 9,964 63 
Alexandria, icicciiasertaileesd 7,691 60 6,779 15 14,470 75 
Norfolk, We acscnitcrwenenttthane «0% 7,400 02 11,679 88 19,079 90 
Petersburg, RRS: SER SESS - Ye 1,784 32 2,194 17 3,978 49 
Richmond, WR cusidliey dicacs aeadweninods 3,515 13 3,396 24 6,911 37 
Yorktown, DB vce desgpledbinsin ccs Qibinekd s actea¥Serdegeenen ine 1,512 68 1,5'2 68 
East River, DA a scienitih Sills cn elodenicecaeabachahibicebes 5,000 11 5,990 LL 
Tappahannock, do...............ceececeeerseees 634 56 3,957 32 4,591 88 
PR BGiteg, 280... acer skscesstccisdewcemiee 49 13 4,653 79 4,702 92 
Yeocomico, __ ee oka emer Same Se thee sremerey: 3,387 82 3,387 82 
CG Tata, GO iis vedere ceeds ccddeesses ei 122 56 1,852 18 1,974 74 
Wheeling, Di. x 5 0 otis sede ic vacdaenesens sate <0 midvhonpontet 2,460 40 2,460 40 
Wilmington, North Carolina,................. 10,960 41 7,272 48 18,232 89 
Newbern, RE RR RR SED 8 2,357 84 1,420 46 3,778 29 
Watleane, ~  O6r eed... 2.588 30} 2813 46| 5,401 76 
Edenton, ONE, dels. Pep ae desu dite Gok aii eas ac icadeinviel Vkaean case oRakiksdoebecsotinthenchensiine 
Camden, OEE | PR BEE ie ane 674 03 7,454 03 7,728 08 
Beaufort, Oi esetd tinignaiivcntdeienns 117 92 1,856 41 1,974 38 
Plymouth Gln ese ann:scninasiatitiieniil 961 83 1,355 41 2,317 29 
Ocracoke, bis cosecanelomuieniilell 1,503 42 1,618 23 3,121 65 
Charleston, South Carolina,................... 15,794 49 13,456 03 29,250 52 
Georgetown, dO. (BSE RRA a 1,649 58 2,766 18 4,415 76 
Beaufort, GO sino Bdd adakad asked in aks cba Rahs 0 <b sncota duns en thecactmanetardh ice 
eee ne ee 10,521 80 7,408 53 17,930 38 
Sunbury, MR ok 5 ec Mid Rick a wh oa] AR Re AI: 1s «bv vnsaisenenasiocace ovsmnceeted ie 
a ee seer re n> See 661 07 833 84 1,494 91 
I MIN casing civdce 0b SE Flee ens dns Anode biiehaliabidsul... obssncns sioapptipicacdenpingviaban 
Bes FI I oon. oh nccddb nth dcbedibide oresune 1,489 32 1,265 03 2,754 35 
Ce TUG oo os osha oii citi heiins eco 0as fe nhigh odpiids didedee 9,514 55 9,514 55 
Speen Pope eyes Senne Pee percep ree ae 2,643 06 2,643 06 
Cima, BB i sons ersbds tebstcedibens ii das cise. ciaee 12,052 27 12,052 27 
Miami, OE cde visins's'j: enn Ga canbe dlsbe shan die va tvngth abla’ capnibvd 2,232 09 2,232 09 
WeiO ts MM, Cami nis ss ocsihe deiks devas of vidi otpiinn dete s« 4,733 36 4,733 36 
Lombipiin, TAB gy, «cen con diis tdisi'v 000 cn sf ovdeie odes coaens 1,591 86 1,591 86 
BE; TR II 5 5 5 50 ci bie wands dette onsin ec tlentids did) da hiies od 11,259 00 11,259 60 
Detroit, elatis i6.55, Williaa do cds dod edges. 11,432 39 | 11,432 39 
pe Re” See ea ere BONES EN Beer ae See Pr ere 470 04 470 04 
Mobile, Mieti did. cdcdcdabossdccs 8,696 78 | 8,546 89} 17,243 72 
Pearl River, DO vicvdth cbdtbeledsosdevs EG ok  . cio nunnnscieanantbensaanasnencchill é 
New Orleans, Louisiana,.. .................. 49,075 74 77,537 01 | 126,612 75 
Teche, i ic Lhiy Ai AAs okie Aes AMM ebldcs Ae. : 00 co ncccdcnweciehecss c'cnssss cdehvee 
Penseodity: i; Floridtyiais avsieassison.s... 929 88 | 1,992 09 | 2,922 02 
a ae eee ee ae ae re Mane mE é 
Appalachicola, do.............. ih senckend 1,291 67 2,762 54 4,054 26 
St. Mark’s, DN, 5 xb hs Sg abi soi 5 ad RG OEG, «hos ancssncascens dificancecmenceteie é 
Key West, dis adie, dbaad 1,977 55| 1,497 25 | 3,474 80 
Total, | 899,764.76 {1,280,999 35 2,180,764 16 
™ aise iinet 


ee ee . 
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A statement of the number and class of vessels built, and the tonnage thereof, in each 
State and Territory of the United States, in 1840. 





















































CLASS OF VESSELS. | TOTAL TON’GE. 

nian Fi Ships. , Brigs | Sch'rs. | Sloops. \Steamboats.\T'l v'ls bit; Tons 95ths. : 
ee ee 50} 56 ts catbicabbe said 181/ 38,936 89 
New Hampshire....... ere ° Tithatathewicesvaved 6 2,721 87 
Massachusetts........- 25 ll 76 _ GEESE: 113; 17,811 50 
Rhode Island.......... 2 2 1 Te diced fd 6 1,589 19 
Connecticut...........+]-+++++++ 16 | Se 49 4,130 08 
New York............: 6 1 21 24 8 72 13,786 05 
New Jersey...........4[ee00+0e : 32 73 i 109 6,791 92 
Pennsylvania.......... 6 6 12 78 1 103 8,135 73 
ae, Seen p bane : 5 3 1 9 757 58 
Maryland............... 3 10 96 1 1 lll 11,736 53 
District of Columbia. 1 Wis. inchoate babes Meaewase 2} 430 57 
VIP Bin ...2..-ceccsces forces eves be due tld 8 3 1 12 925 11 
North Carolina........]....+++-- 1 20 PENS 24 1,295 65 
eS: SEP Petes ASE 1 1 2 306 03 
GOGIIIE seks 0 once cedecafovovoncee| cececoewificceoes ofeeneese s 2 2 253 90 
I ili cero sp adtbeaebbecects thse gnteves 5 3 25 33 4,021 66 
Rs evince duce tideccesliedebiaubcvesielioensiens 1 1 381 55 
II Sn... c atc stbesendneca|ge ds dbes diss o0ees sfanetsiness 5 5 1,090 53 
DG « «swede Cudectiedddbur behets de desbeiacs yucvoinatianess 8 8 1,210 00 
Paks 5 eskncnese dhedebbacselescesecésherveseses _ ee 2 148 49 
Bs <<» v0ic scdvcttoss st ence es dbooes 5 2 5 12 1,196 87 
Michigan............0...fecocrersefeseseoees 3 1 3 7 585 36 
ete beinnsviusehi ditevnesciheecbevekd l Se 2 65 57 
pte: 97; 109, 378] 224 63 871) 118,309 23 


A comparative view of the registered, enrolled, and licensed tonnage of the United States 
from 1815 to 1840, inclusive. 


TONS AND 95rHs. 











Seg 5 Registered tonnage. | Enrolled & licensed. | Total tonnage. 
1815 854,294 74 513,833 04 1,368,127 78 
oe EES rr De 800,759 63 571,458 85 1,372,218 53 
FEES odvacossccoonpssrovseccose 809,724 70 590,186 66 1,399,911 41 
1818.. . 606,088 64 619,095 51 1,225,184 20 
BED ace stccvcesesevnpeossees 612,930 44 647,821 17 1,260,751 61 
BIOS is 6es. cing sed sestonee 619,047 53 661,118 66 1,280,166 24 
WIPE in vocitescocapittrcscouess 619,896 40 679,062 30 1,298,958 70 
Ry vince eed cersdbveovtsuese 628,150 41 696,548 71 1,324,699 17 
BUD sins ceresvessetomessecs 639,920 76 696,644 87 1,336,565 68 
ta EO 669,972 60 719,190 37 1,389,163 02 
os wad OT eee 700,787 08 722,323 69 1,423,110 77 
BIOs a yovesaccsssepiestsvouse 737,978. 15 796,211 68 1,534,190 83 
on SE re ee foe 747,170 44 873,437 34 1,620,607 78 
DED ibikelescocsssetocebene 812,619 37 928,772 50 1,741,391 87 
oe RO SET SE 650,142 88 610,654 88 1,260,797 81 
BED ivoeses soogietbenisbéeeee 576,475 33 615,301 10 1,191,776 43 
ES cee 620,451 92 647,394 32 1,267,846 29 
IA cs nicdcceneqacbens ioe 686,989 77 752,460 39 1,439,450 21 
ey xo vsevsvnsesveukdonew’ 750,026 72 856,123 22 1,606,149 94 
DO ieiveias-oninsveseayesed 857,438 42 901,468 67 1,758,907 14 
_, er eee 885,821 60 939,118 49 1,824,940 14 
MDBR Hivisyonces ssenctdied 897,774 51 984,328 14 1,882,102 65 
1837... * 810,447 29 1,086,238 40 1,896,665 69 
BD itetinga's cocesveneas bev 822,591 86 1,173,047 89 1,995,639 80 
Pei sccseoosacasubescencers 834,244 54 1,262,234 27 2,096,478 81 
POO Lewin ovessseimsscies ‘ 899,764 76 1,280,999 35 2,180,764 16 
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COMMERCIAL TIME.TABLE. 

The subjoined calculations of time, (says the Savannah Georgian,) were made by an 
eminent practical accountant. We have seen several other tables, intended to expedite 
the business of the counting-house, but prefer the present form, because it combines con- 
ciseness and accuracy with simplicity of arrangement. Commercial gentlemen will find, 
at a glance, that it is admirably suited to facilitate the equation of payments, finding dates 
for casting terest, &c. 




















TIME-TABLE, 
“owing the number of days from any day in one month to the same day in another 
month. 
To Jan. | Feb.| Mar Ap'l | May Ju’e.\July| Aug | Sep.| Oct.| Nov.| Dec. 
From January,........... 365} 31) 59) 90) 120 151) 181) 212} 243 273] 304) 334 
February,..........| 334) 365; 28) 59) 89% 2120) 150) 181} 212) 242) 273) 303 
Marchy......6..+0++ 306} 337) 365) 31) 61) 92) 322) 153) 184) 214) 245) 275 
pa Paes 275} 306) 334) 365, 30; G1} 91) 122) 153) 183) 214) 244 
MAG ic6s: 000 cr.0068 245| 276) 304) 335, 365; 31, 61) 92) 123) 153) 184) 214 
pS eee Te 214) 245) 273) 304) 334) 365) 30 61) 92! 122) 153) 183 
July,.........0..+2-| 184] 215) 243) 274) 304) 335) 365 31) 62) 92) 123) 153 
August, .........+4. 153} 184) 212) 243) 273, 304) 334 365) 31| 61) 92) 122 
September,.,...... 122) 153) 181) 212; 242) 273) 303 334) 365; 30) 61] 91 
October,........++« 92| 123) 151] 182) 212) 243) 273 304) 335) 365) 31) 61 
November, ....... 61} 92) 120) 151) 181) 212) 242 273) 304; 334) 365) 30 
December,........., 31} 62} 90) 121) 151) 182] 212 243) 274) 304] 335] 365 



































ExriaxatTion.—The months counted from, are arranged in the left hand vertical 
column—those counted to, are in the upper horizontal line,—the days between those 
periods are found in the angle of intersection, in the same way as in a common multiplica- 
tion table. If the end of February be included between the two points of time, a day 
must be added in leap years. ’ 

Suppose it were required to know the number of days from the 4th of March to the 
15th of August? In the horizontal line, marked March, and in the column under 
August, we find 153, which is the number of days from the 4th of March, (or any other 
day of March,) to the 4th (or same) day of August ; but as we want the time to the 15th 
of August, 11 days (the difference between 4 and 15) must be added to 153, which 
shows that 164 is the number of days between the 4th of March and 15th of August. 

Again, were the number of days required between the 10th of October and the 3d 
of June in the following year—opposite to October and under June, we find 243, which 
is the number of days from the 10th of October to the 10th of June; but as we sought 
the time to the 3d only, (whicl. is 7 days earlier,) we must deduct 7 from 243, leaving 
236, the number of days required: and so of others.—See Foster’s Commercial Sum. 
mary for Merchants, Bankers, &c. 


INDIA SUGAR AND RUM. 


The following is a comparative statement of the quantity of sugar and rum shipped 
from Calcutta in each of the four years, ending the 30th November last, viz: 


Maunds of Gallons of 
Sugar. Rum. 
. i entaensionienshains EE ncn cccncsesceneginesecs 78,291 
DEIN sinnissnenoes citeceanentente EEE sinnsernssoccenacinsange 139,364 
Diss ci cccsssresecensses vtennnen EEE iiss ontennncccanqetiones 244,576 


NBAD....ccrrecccrrescecsere eavacdio J AWO, TTS... ccrececrccrerrsccoe SOLD 
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COMMERCIAL REGULATIONS, 


THE TARIFF OF 1841. 


By the Act of September 11, 1841, recently published, all articles of import which 
have been heretofore free of duty, or subject to less rates of duty than 20 per cent. ad 
valorem, are from and after the first day of October instant, subjected to a uniform rate 
of 20 per cent. ad valorem, with the exception of a long list of articles enumerated in the 
act, which continue to be free, or subject to the duties previously imposed. These arti- 
cles are more specifically enumerated in the alphabetical list given below, as prepared 
at the custom house in Boston, and originally published in the Atlas of that city. 

All articles not here enumerated, if by previous laws subject to higher duties than 20 
yper cent. ad valorem, continue to pay the same rates, until redaced by the operations of 
the act of 1833. French wines, however, until the second day of February next, will be 
charged with duty at the rates of 6 cents a gallon for red in casks, 10 cents for white in 
casks, and 22 cents a gallon for all French wines in bottles. Railroad iron is charged 
with duty at the rate of 20 per cent. ad valorem, with the exception of such as shall be 
imported under the act of July 14, 18382, prior to March 3, 1843, for any incorporated 
company whose railroad is already commenced, and which shall be necessary to com. 

plete the same. 
ARTICLES PAYING A DUTY OF LESS THAN 20 PER CENT. AD VALOREM, CONTINUED AT THE!R 
PRESENT RATES. 

Indigo, 15 per cent. duty ; acid, muriatic, 124 per cent. ; acid, sulphuric, or oil of vitriol, 
3 cents per lb.; acid, tartaric, 15 per cent.; alum, $2 50 per cwt.; aquafortis, 124 per 
cent. ; blue vitriol, 4 cents per lb. ; calomel, 15 per cent.; carbonate of soda, 15 per cent. ; 
corresive sublimate, 15 per cent.; combs, 15 per cent.; copperas, ®2 per cwt.; lead, 
nitrate of, 124 per cent.; lead, red, ground in oil or dry, 5 cents per Ib.; lead, white, 
ground in oil or dry, 5 cents per lb. ; lead, sugar of, 5 cents per lb.; manganese, 15 per 
cent. ; magnesia, sulphate of, 15 per cent.; potash, bichromate of, 124 per cent. ; potash, 
chromate of, 124 per cent.; potash, prussiate of, 124 per cent.; salts, gluuber, 2 cents per 
Ib.; salts, rochelle, 15 per cent.; su!phate of quinine, 15 per cent.; sublimate, corrosive, 
15 per cent. ; saltpetre, refined, 3 cents per lb. 


ARTICLES FREE OF DUTY. 


Alba canella ; alcornoque ; aloes ; amber; ambergris; anatomical preparations ; animals 
imported for breed ; aniseseed ; do., oil of; annatto ; antimony ; crude, do. ; regulus of; anti- 
quities, all collections of, especially imported by order and for the use of any society 
incorporated for philosophical or literary purposes, or for the encouragement of the fine 
arts, or by order and for the use of any seminary of learning, school, or college ; apparel, 
wearing, and other ‘personal baggage in actual use; Arabic gum; argol; arrow root; 
articles, all, imported :for the use of the United States; assafcetida ; ava root. 

Baggage, personal, in actual use; balsam, tolu ; bamboos, in an unmanufactured state ; 
barilla; bark of the cork tree, unmanufactured; bark, Peruvian; bars, braes in; bars, 
copper in; bars, tin in; ‘beans, vanilla; berries, juniper; berries, used in dyeing; bohea 
tea (see teas); bole, Armenian ; books, specially imported ; bars, brass, old, fit only to.be 
manufactured ; Brazil wood; Brazilletto; breed, animals imported for ; brimstone or sul- 
phur ; bristles ; bullion ; Burgundy pitch ; burr stones, unwrought; busts of marble, b.onze 
or plaster and alabaster; do..or plaster of Paris, specially imported. 

Cabinets of coin, specially imported, &c.; calaminaris'lapis; camwood, cancia alba ; 
cantharides ; cascarilla; castanas; casts, specially imported ; catsup; chalk ; camomile 
flowers ; charts, specially imported, &c. ; clay, unwrought; cloth rags of any kind ; cochi- 
neal ; coculus indicus; colombo root; collections of antiquities, specially imported, &c. ; 
coins, cabinets of, specially imported, &c.; coin, gold; coin, silver; copper, imported in 
any shape, for the use of the mint, copper in pigs and bars; copper in plates and sheets, 
or plates of which copper is the material of chief value, suited for the sheathing of vessels ; 
copper, old,.fit only to be remanufactured ; coriander seed ; cork tree, bark of, unmanu- 
factured ;.cream of tartar; crude antimony ;-crude saltpetre ; crude tartar; cummin seed. 

Drawings and paintings, specially imported; dyeing, ali vegetables and articles used 
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principally for and in composing dyes, and all other dyeing drugs, and materials for com. 

posing dyes, except alum, copperas, blue vitriol, bichromate of potash, prussiate of pot. 
ash, nitrate of lead, aquafortis, tartaric acids, manganese, muriatic or sulphuric acids, 
the duties on which being retained, the articles will be found under their appropriate 
heads in the tables of ad valorem and specific duties ; dye woods. 

Elephant’s teeth, and other animals; emery ; engravings, specially imported ; epaulets, 
of gold and silver, and wings; etchings, specially imported. 

Flax, unmanufactured ; flaxseed ; flints and ground flints ; flowers, camomile ; foil, tin ; 
furs of all kinds, undressed ; fustic. 

Gamboge ; gems, specially imported; gold coin; gold, epaulets of; gum Arabic; gum 
senegal ; gypsum, or plaster of Paris. 

Harlem oil ; hair pencils ; hair unmanufactured ; hartshorn ; hemlock ; henbane ; hides, 
‘raw ; horns, ox and other; horn, plates for lanterns ; horns, other than tips; hyson tea, 

Imperial tea; implements and tools of trade, of persons arriving in the United States ; 
India rubber ; indicus coculus ; instruments, philosophical, specially imported, &c. ; inven- 
tions, models of; ipecacuanha; irris or orris root; ivory unmanufactured. 

Juniper berries ; juniper, oil of. 

Kelp; kermes. 

Lastings ; lac dye; horn, plates for; lapis calaminaris ; linseed ; logwood. 

Machinery, models of ; madder ; madder root ; manna; maps, specially imported, &c. ; 
marrow and soap stuilx, and soap stocks; models, specially imported ; mineralogy, spe- 
cimens in; mint, copper in any shape imported for the use of; modellings, specially im. 
ported ; models of inventions; modellings of machinery ; mother of pearl ; mohair; musk. 

Natural history, specimens in; needles; Nicaragua wood; nuts and berries used in 
dyeing ; nux vomica. 

Oil of almonds ; oil of aniseseed ; oil of harlem; oil of juniper; old brass, fit only to be 
remanufactured ; old copper, do. do. do.; old pewter, do. do. do.; opium ; oil of Ameri- 
can fisheries, and all other articles the produce of said fisheries; orris, or irris root; ox 
horns. 

Palm oil; palm leaf; paintings, work of American artists abroad ; paintings, specially 
imported ; pastil, or wood ; pearl, mother of; pencils, hair; personal baggage in actual 
use; persons arriving in the United States, tools or implements of trade of ; Peruvian 
bark ; pewter, old, fit only to be remanufactured ; philosophical apparatus, specially im- 
ported, &c.; pigs, brass in; pigs, copper in; pitch, Burgundy; plants; plaster of Paris; 
plates or sheets, tin in; plates, horn, for lanterns; platina; preparations, anatomical ; 
prunella, used for making buttons and shoes. 

Quicksilver. 


Rags of any kind of cloth; ratans, unmanufactured ; raw skins, and undressed ; red 
wood ; reeds, unmanufactured ; regulus of antimony; rhubarb ; root, arrow; root, ava; 
root, colombo ; root madder ; root, orris, or irris ; rotten stone ; rubber, India. 

Saffron ; sage ; salipetre, crude ; sandal wood, imported in a powerful state, in which 
it is used exclusively in dyeing ; sarsaparilla ; sculpture, specimens of, specially imported, 
&c. ; seed, coriander ; seed, cummin; seed, anise ; senegal gum ; senna ; sheathing cop- 
yper, suited for sheathing vessels ; sheets, brass in ; sheets, copper in ; sheets, tin in ; shel- 
lac ; shells, tortoise ; silver coin ; silver, epaulets of ; skins raw; smaltz ; soda ash ; sou- 
chong tea (see tea) ; specimens in mineralogy; specimens in natural history; spelter ; 
sponges ; statues, specially imported, &c.; statuary, works of American artists abroad ; 
‘statuary, specially imported ; stone, polishing and rotten ; stones, burr, unwrought; sul- 
phur of brimstone ; sumac. 

Tapioca ; tartar, cream of; do., crude ; tamarinds ; teas of all kinds, imported from 
China or other places; teeth, of elephants and of other animals; teutenegue ; tin, in 
plates, sheets, pigs, or bars ; tinfoil ; tips ; tolu, balsam ; tools of trade of persons arriving 
in the United States ; tortoise shell ; trees ; turmeric ; turtle shell. 

Undressed furs; United States, all articles imported for the use of ; unmanufactured 
bark of the cork tree ; do. flax ; do. hair; do. ivory; do. ratans ; reeds; unwrought burr 
stones ; unwrought clay. 

Valonia, or velania, or dye staff; vanilla beans; vegetables, such as are used princi- 
pally in dyeing and composing dyes ; vomica nux. 

Wearing apparel, and other personal baggage in actual use; woad, or pastel ; woods, 
for dyeing, of all kinds ; wood, Brazil; wood, log; wood, Nicaragua ; wood, red ; wood, 
sandal, in a powerful state, in which it is used-exclusively in dyeing; wool, unmanufac- 
tured, the value whereof at the place of exportation shall not exceed 8 cents per |b., shall 
be imported free of duty ; and if any wool, so imported, shall be fine wool, mixed with 
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dirt, or other material, and thus reduced in value to 8 cents per |b., or under, the ap. 
praisers shall appraise said wool at such price as in their opinion it would have cost had 
it not been so mixéd, and a duty thereon shall be charged in conformity with such ap- 
prisal; and provided, that where wool of different qualities is imported in the same 
package, and any part thereof is worth more than 8 cents a pound, valued as aforesaid, 
that part shall pay a duty of 20 per cent. 

Zinc. 


SILVER CURRENCY OF CUBA. 

The Prince of Anglona, late governor-general, by an edict of February 18, 1840, 
ordered that tne pesetas called Isabelline pesetas, should circulate at five for a dollar, 
instead of tour, as before, and sueltas at one and a half reals. This disposition was ap. 
proved by the home government, but it made no provision for the indemnification of the 
holders of the money. 

The present governor, by the new edict, makes a similar change in the Sevillian 
pesetas, which, after the 4th of October, were to circulate at the rate of five for a dollar, 
instead of four, as heretofore, and the sueltas at ten for a dollar. The government, how- 
ever, will make good the loss to holders, for which purpose a duty of one half per cent 
is to be laid on all imports and exports. 

The silver currency of Havana will there‘ore consist henceforth of— 


The real de vellon, or half real, of provincial coinage, worth ...........+....++ 5 cents. 
The half real with pillars (four-pence-half-penny)...........es:.seeceeesereseesees a 
The seal nocsieal, ov provincial 200) oii5.55i oiesivenssicessscssestsives cease vasscedcs ios 
The pillared real, or the corresponding coinage of the Spanish American 

es SN iis cianins + Savkaddines cotaireanneabasten: eaeinecheugeinvichacenet 124 “ 
The Sevillian peseta (pistareen) ............0..00.ecssssecssesorcecssccsvesapsocesesce a. * 


The pillared peseta, or corresponding coin of Spanish America (quarter dollar) 25 
This document announces that, in order to facilitate business transactions, a copper 
coinage will soon be introduced. 


REGULATIONS FOR THE COMMERCE OF YUCATAN, 

The ports licensed for foreign trade are Campeachy and Sisal. Vessels arriving from 
foreign ports pay a tonnage duty of $1 50 per ton, of measurement according to their 
register. On the arrival of a vessel, the captain shall not land, or receive any one on 
board, until he has been visited by the health officer, and customhouse officer, to the 
latter of whom he shall show his manifests. If he is not visited in twenty-four hours after 
coming to anchor, he may land, bringing all his papers with him for inspection. Foreign 
vessels will be required to present triplicate manifests, containing the name of the vessel, 
its commander, its tonnage, names of crew, port whence she sailed, and day of depart. 
ure; the number of bales, boxes, packages, and parcels, with the names of consignees, 
and general statement of contents; the day and hour of delivery of the manifests, en. 
dorsed by the officer, who shall forthwith proceed to seal the hatches. With the mani. 
fests he shall also present his clearance from the port whence he sailed. The captain 
shall also give in a list of all the trunks and packages of baggage of his passengers, 








FAIRBANK’S PLATFORM SCALES. 
We would call the attention of our merchants to this excellent article, advertised in 
- the sheet appended to the present number of this magazine. An instrument of such 
known accuracy for weighing is an invaluable acquisition to every correct dealer. 














